aes Reena Mathew 


ara teaches pre-school and has lived in 


involved in her neighborhood. 


apparent reason. 

Mrs. Daniels, who is approaching her 80th 
birthday, has lived in her apartment for 23 
years. Her rent was recently doubled, and on her 


fixed income she will not be able stay in her 


apartment, but she also has no place to go. 

The Chins live from paycheck to paycheck, 
raising their children and struggling to pay $1200 
a month in rent for their two-bedroom apartment. 
Mr. Chin just received a layoff notice and > be 
unable to pay next month’s rent. 

These are the stories of the newly homeless 
in the East Bay. Working families, longtime 
renters and low-income workers are ending up 
on the street because rents. and: housing costs 
have risen dramatically — in some areas as 
m ich as 30 percent in one year — while 
incomes have not kept pace. 

“The homeless population is large, diverse — 


and growing. Evidence from across the East Bay — 
indicates that the number of people who are expe-« 
riencing homelessness has increased dramatically. . 


Experts say that these numbers will continue to 
increase with the cost of utility rates rising beyond 
the means of many low-income people. 

Homeless shelters are reporting a 25 percent 
increase in the number of single persons and 
families, sometimes with two wage earners, 
who have lost their housing and have nowhere 


to go. In Contra Costa County, the number of 
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the same apartment for 15 years. She. 
pays her rent on time and is actively . 
——_ “She 
secur received an eviction notice. for no 


“June, 2002 


Mick and Keith said: ‘ oucan’t always 


$1.~ 


get what you want.” 


Janis just said: “Cry, cry baby! . _ S 
Asay watch my back. : 


people experiencing homelessness is estimated 
to be approximately 13,000 per year. In 


See Homelessness on the Rise page 19 


Shelter workers around the saute have received increasing 
reports of men, women and even children being harassed, 


kicked, set on fire, beaten to death, and even decapitated. 


by Lisa Davis, NCH 


ector Robles was a homeless 
man who found a haven in a 
Paterson, New Jersey, neigh- 
borhood. Factory workers 
offered him refuge in their plant. A school 
security guard left food outside for him. 
Youngsters gave him pocket change. 
Robles, 42, was described as well-liked 
and gentle. “Everybody loved him, even 
the cops loved him,” said his brother-in- 
law, Raymond Pagan. 
On the last day of school in June 2001, 
a group of teenage males kicked, beat and 
killed Robles in broad daylight. The pros- 
ecutors said the suspects “were going 
through his pockets, trying to see what 
they could get.” Then they went swim- 
ming and shopping downtown. 
Witnesses said Robles did not fight 
back, and got up and tried to walk away. 
But he was knocked down and repeatedly 


kicked and stomped by a group of up to 
20 kids, the suspects told police..He died 
from multiple injuries to the torso, includ- 


ing a ruptured kidney and spleen. 


The killing of Robles by a mob of high 
school boys saturated front pages and 
evening news reports with its brutality 
and inexplicable motivation. Hidden from 
most living rooms, however, were a num- 


ber of other shocking crimes committed 


nationwide against homeless people this 
past year. A 22-year-old homeless woman 
was stabbed numerous times and thrown 
into the Charles River in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A man was drenched with 
gasoline and set on fire in New York City. 


A homeless Army veteran in Ventura, 


' California, was beaten and stoned to death 


last June while sleeping in his sleeping 


bag. James Richard Clark, age 58, had » 


become increasingly frail after being hit 
by a car two years ago. The murder “was 


| Oscar Wilde said, Chresic Hynde repeated: 


Young protesters at Oakland City Hall. Oakland residents Lydia Gans 


of all ages have been impacted by the city’s rising rents, lack Hoe 1 Se 
of affordable housing, soaring evictions and growing homelessness. 


Ricky White, 45 and homeless, was 1s attacked and badly 
beaten by a group of teens in an alley in Galveston, Texas. 


basically for fun,” said Ventura County 
Deputy District Attorney Maeve Fox. 
Four teenagers were partying near the 
Ventura beach when they came upon 
Clark and stole his belongings. Later, 
authorities say, they pelted Clark with 


“We are all of us in the gutter; 


Isay wateh my back. 


|And nobody « cried for me. 


Once, under brilliant moonlight, de stars 
Came tumbling down and took me a 
| Because nobody watched my back 


the Daily News in Galveston 


rocks and kicked him repeatedly in the 
head as he lay in his sleeping bag. 

Over 75 people attended the memorial 
service for Clark, a former sheet-metal 
worker, who was described as peaceful, 


See Rise in Hate Crimes page 18 
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Homeless Activists Nail a Plank in Green Party Platform 


by Linda Lemaster 


he Green Party is bringing its 

social-justice platform to life in 

Santa Cruz. It is not without 

struggle. One of the dichotomies 

at work is the natural divide between 

working in the system to change the world 

and overcoming the ways of the world. 

Recently, someone shouted at the General 

Assembly, “Are we a political party or a 
bunch of street activists?” 

Any person registered as a Green voter 

can participate in the General Assembly 


(G.A.), where decisions are made. How. 


many folks really show up and partake of 
this participatory democracy varies from 
month to-month. The April 2002 G.A. had 
a number of things of concern to homeless 
folks onthe agenda, and many passed, in 
stark contrast to the dynamics between 
Green homeless activists and other Greens 
a year ago. 

Then, in May, the G.A. adopted a.policy 
to hold candidates and elected officials 
accountable for their promises! It evolved 
because Santa Cruz City Council members 
who got Green Party endorsements while 
campaigning did not keep their word about 
the City’s deadly law banning sleeping and 
camping. That ordinance historically has 
been selectively enforced to frighten and 
ensnare homeless people while peace offi- 
cers ignore “paying” tourists asleep within 
their own private wheels. 

The California Green Party and the 
world of homeless advocacy and survival 
have a few big things in common, from 
my view; still, the talking seems to coffe 
out as if they are polar opposites. If the 
Green Party were to embrace its own 
plank on overcoming homelessness, it 
would gain nearly as much publicity as it 

“got ‘having’ Ralph’ ‘Nader bring the party 
together by running for president. 

“Dida year age in’SantaCruz’ the local 
chapter of Greens had a hard time even 
getting a simple message regarding home- 
less folks endorsed in its G.A. In fact, it 
couldn’t. The California Green Party cre- 
ated a hearty homeless plank in 1998, 
greatly influenced by local and longtime 
Green activist David Silva. It remained 
politically ignored here as elsewhere in 
California. Those who had it stuck in their 
faces seemed genuinely surprised that 
-“theizyaparty had such foresight,{see 
www .cagreens.org/platform/]. 

Most active Greens, meanwhile, were 
pretty busy saving the redwoods, the sea 
lions and the local habitat. They didn’t 
seem to want to be interrupted to help 
save the poorest, most motley humans 
who had the audacity to expect to be treat- 
ed as autonomous regular people. 

To the local party’s credit, Santa Cruz 
Greens overcame this impasse by forming 
the Homeless Issues Working Group 
(HIWG). But this group hardly did any 
better, despite a rich medley of youth, 
Nader campaign veterans, enthusiastic 
professionals and a lion’s share of experi- 
enced homeless activists and survivors. 
With consensus as the Green Party’s pri- 
mary operating system, it felt for a long 
time to HIWG folks that nothing was get- 
ting done within the party’s framework. 

We then formed an “alter ego” called 
Grassroots Greens. The name says it all. 
The Grassroots Greens could act instantly 
if required. They could use their individ- 
ual consciences and just “go” when it’s 
time to act. Carl Wilson of Grassroots 
Greens and Becky Johnson of Homeless 
United for Friendship and Freedom 
(HUFF) spearheaded a huge, tedious and 
lonely effort: building a database of 
friends of homeless folks. 

Sure enough, last winter provided a 
great instance when the commitment of 
Grassroots Greens was urgently needed. 
The swelling San Lorenzo River flooded 


Homeless man sleeps on the sidewalk in downtown Santa Cruz. 


Alene Smith photo 


Go save the ancient redwoods, yes, and all at-risk marine 
animals; save the water and shore and mountains, yes. 
But with each and every step, save the people, too. 


out Camp Paradise, endangering the sur- 
vival of the self-run homeless encamp- 
ment. The Grassroots Greens and the local 
Quakers were the two groups prepared 
and unified and able to bring enough 
resources and muscle power to bear when 
the homeless encampment had to be 
moved throughout a river-rising night. 
Finally, in April and May, 2002, the 
Santa Cruz County Green Party’s G.A. 
resolutions became a political watershed. 
It took a year, but consensus on home- 
less survival issues was reached at the 
April meeting. But one thorny issue 


‘remained; involving: elected-representa- 


tives who run as:Gréen Party. members..or 
‘with the’ Greens” endorsement, but who 
violate important party policies once in 
office, especially on homeless issues. 

Party members finished the most chal- 
lenging item from April’s agenda in May, 
by deciding that Greens shall hold politi- 
cians accountable who are elected with a 
Green Party endorsement, but then ignore 
their campaign promises. This culmina- 
tion was entirely the result of the City 
Council’s recurring snow job about the 
Santa Cruz camping ban. Hopefully it will 
prove a significant tool for getting the 
cruel laws repealed. 

And the Greens didn’t stop there. They 
endorsed with a cash contribution the 
Right to Sleep Summit held in Santa Cruz 
from May 3-5, which drew people from 
across the West Coast together for an 
event meant to support organizers, 
activists and encampment survivors while 
exploring ways to create and promote 
social change. Local Greens’ support of 
$50 toward people having a legal, safe 
place to sleep the night after the Summit 
if needed was all the more significant 
because it came just after an election, 
which always empties party coffers. 

That was pretty sweet, from my point 
of view. They even outdid that, when 
Green voters approved a resolution: that 
details a rationale and strategy to overturn 
the sleeping ban and join the struggle to 
expose and reverse public criminalization 
policies and practices aimed:at destroying 
homeless peoples’ presence in Santa Cruz 
County. 

Thomas Leavitt, a well-informed 


Green Party advocate, did the lion’s share 


of recent networking through the long 
impasse over the sleeping ban. Without 
Leavitt’s persistence and willingness to 
deal with every individuals’ concerns, the 
radical shift might not have occurred. 
Leavitt comes from a strong grassroots 
history supportive of homeless folks. At 
16, he helped forge a coalition “with other 


local community activists and citizens, 
including several homeless individuals 
who presented a proposal to the Santa 
Monica City Council, that we developed 
completely independent of input from 
politicians. This was to create a ‘Washers, 
Showers and Lockers’ program (named 
SWASHLOCK), which still operates 
today.” 

Leavitt and his allies, including home- 
less folks, were able to manifest common- 
sense programs back in 1988. 
Significantly, SWASHLOCK got its rele- 
vance from connecting with people who 


Were surviving-homelessness. ‘Today, the 
. Same.basic approaches are-necessary.. | =: 


Leavitt’s persistence and patience, and 
his working excessive hours, were key 
factors that helped turn the ‘hardest cor- 
ners here, as active Greens began to learn 
how to be policy makers on behalf of 
homeless folks in Santa Cruz. 

The next step is action. As Leavitt said 
at the Right To Sleep Summit, “Too many 
of us are focused on our narrow activist 
niches, and never break out of them to 
form broader coalitions that can effect 
systemic change.” Greens in Santa Cruz 
have broken out now; California Greens 
may follow and break through ideological 
blockages and activate the body politic. 

April’s Green Party resolution on 


homelessness can be used in many forums — 


to help make the point that there are other 
allies — not just those who are already 
broken or criminalized for being homeless 
people — who are willing to actively 
change things. Housed people have joined 
in this commitment now to change how 
“their” government and its dependent 
agencies treat homeless people — and to 
confront how ordinary folks turn their 
eyes away, and to confront whatever 


forms of denial people cling to in bewil-— 


derment or arrogance or just plain bigotry. 

In Santa Cruz County, this resolution 
represents approximately 5,000 Green 
voters who are committed now to decrim- 


inalizing homelessness, as directed by our 
state Green Party platform. We’ve dis- 


abled a deadly taboo simply by speaking 
loud enough to be heard. However many 
voices it requires to make social change 
are already, urgently, here. 

I believe this timely decision may trav- 
el through many counties, even other 
states, ignited as Truth sometimes 
becomes by our shared need for dignity 
and our birthright as human beings 
together. I join with my peers, survivors 
of homelessness, and my fellow Green 
voters, in calling for this long overdue 
“sea change” in public policy. 


| Rocky Mountain Joe 


Go save the ancient redwoods, yes, and 
all at-risk marine animals; save sustain- 
able jobs, the water and shore and moun- 
tains, yes. Go forth fast, and reclaim this 
government, once “of, by and for the peo- 
ple.” But ensure the survival of the poor- 
est human beings among us, too. 

My girlfriend Patrice Maxfield said 
before she died, after earthquake-related 
homelessness destroyed her family and 
home, “There is no excuse in a nation so 
wealthy for even one person to die of 


’ (hypothermia or) hunger.” Yet it happens 


in spades every day all across the nation. 
Let the hierarchy of privilege topple as 
soon as it will. Take the poisons and engi- 
neered unknowns out of our foods and 
begin to walk where once you drove. With 
each and every step, save the people, too. 
Linda Lemaster is project coordinator of 
Housing NOW! in Santa Cruz, and was elected 
to the Santa Cruz Green Party County Council. 
Contact her at lindashearth@hotmail.com. 


The Street 


by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) . 


Once I slept upon the street 

I miss the folks I did meet 

So many gifts set at my feet 

I felt happiness you can’t defeat 
The cops along that small street 
Are glad I’m off their daily beat 
The man I married was hecka-sweet 
He skipped my heart a beat 
When he died on the street 

My sorrow was oh so complete 
But all in all, 

Nothing I know can compete 
With the time I had on the street. 


by George Wynn 


Giants cap propped 

on top of my bald head 
braced for the dauntless 
employer interrogation 
are you homeless? 

as if the bastards 

have the eternal obligation 
to act one-up 

on one down 


raised in theocratic Salt Lake 
i am used to bias and fake 
are you a Mormon? 

The eternal undemocratic 
employer inquiry _ 


now i am in-cablecar land’) (370) 2ic 
in a mission street garage 

are you homeless? 

the employer kiss-of-death inquiry 
impossible to assuage 


at least the bastard 
doesn’t have to ask 
if i am black 

that’s a visual fact 


i am a senior too 
tho’ i look 10 years younger 
‘cause i am a disciple 

of Charles Atlas 


now this thing 
about warmth for tonight 
nice hard mattress 
under my ass 


no way Jose 

‘cause interview man 
eternally speaks in code: 
call you later 

meaning he’Il pass 


meaning i’ll be 

sleeping on Golden Gate | 
park grass blowing 
under my ass 

can’t abide no shelters 
all'them young lions 
giving me sass 
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Growing Federal Attack on Poor Families on Welfare 


by Becky Johnson 


t is time for Congress to tweak and 
adjust the sweeping welfare cutbacks 
begun by President Bill Clinton in 
1996, effectively ending 62 years of 
entitlements to poor women and children 
in the United States. 
How far we have come! The nation as 
a whole is now imitating pilot welfare 
reform states such as Wisconsin, where 
Governor Tommy Thompson attracted 
George Dubya’s eye by mercilessly hack- 
ing moms and kids off the welfare roles in 
his state. Thompson claimed it to be a 
screaming success, but he never asked the 
women, or their dependent children. 
Thompson’s dirty secret was not just 
that the women forced off welfare could 
only find low-wage jobs which sucked 
away their life force and left them as 
impoverished as they were when collect- 
ing welfare. It was not only that more 
women were forced to go back into the 
arms of their violent or abusive partners. 
It was not simply that women were losing 


' their children to foster families at-a much 


higher rate than before the reform. It was 
not even that the statistics on homeless- 
ness among formerly housed welfare 
moms has steeply risen — for many had 
predicted that outcome. 

Thompson’s dirty secret is that his 
reform program created a five-layered 
bureaucracy to oversee fewer and fewer 
cases. Before the reform, there was only 
the County’s human resource department. 


Bureaucrats are not cheap, so the costs of 
welfare actually went up from $548 mil- 


lion to $710 million while the caseloads 
dropped like a lead balloon from 280,000 
to only 20,000. 

Now our pompous, overpaid, overfed, 
wheeler-dealer congressmen and senators 
will pick and choose how to redesign wel- 
fare so that even less money winds up in the 
pockets of the people who need it most. 

HR 3113, sponsored by Patsy Mink (D- 
HI), would have increased spending to the 
states by $2 billion per year, but there was 
no provision the money would be spent on 
recipients. The funding would have been 
spent on the salaries of upper-level admin- 
istrators who, by successfully reducing 
caseloads (usually by imposing bureaucrat- 
ic requirements which can be met by fewer 
and fewer recipients), would be rewarded 
with higher salaries. Currently, only 43 per-. 
cent of spending under TANF is used for 
cash assistance. 

Pat Gowens, editor of Welfare Mothers 


| Voice in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, deplores 
' this trend. “Welfare dollars are supposed to 


go into the hands of the women who need it 
most,” she said. “Instead, it goes to the ter- 
rible twos: two cars, two kids, two homes. 
People forget that this is just another way to 
put money into the pockets of the middle 


class by allocating funds to professionals 


who will ‘counsel’ welfare moms.” 

' Kevin Aslanian, executive director of 
the California Coalition of Welfare Rights 
Organizations, condemned all of the bills 
by saying, “Time limits imposed on chil- 
dren continue undeterred without shame 
by the same people who rant and rave 
about leaving no child behind.” 


A homeless woman in San Francisco asks for help for her family. Women and children are being left in poverty. 


The Bush Plan (HR 4090), which 
Gowens claims is “the worst of the six,” 
was passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 16, and froze 
funding at the current level. Congressmen 
displayed charts which dramatically 
showed both the precipitous drop in wel- 
fare cases since 1996 and a corresponding 
drop in poverty. 


Since TANF was based on the 


,Wisconsin Works (W-2) program, it’s.help- 


ful to. look. at what. has happened in 
Wisconsin since 1996. The number of fami- 
lies living in extreme poverty (incomes 
below 50 percent of the federal poverty 
line) has increased. Only one-third of those 
who have left welfare have incomes over 
the. federal poverty line. The use of food 
pantries and meal programs has increased. 

“And the use of sanctions is way up,” 
Gowens reported. “If a welfare mom has 
not worked enough hours or failed to go 
to a meeting because of staying home 
with asick child, her check will be sanc- 
tioned, or cut for not cooperating.” 

In Milwaukee, this is most insidious 
because the welfare departments have 
been privatized. And the rules say that 
any money the private agency can take 
away from the moms with sanctions, can 
be kept by the agency. “The YWCA 
opened a for-profit branch to administer 
welfare,” Gowens said. “They have sanc- 
tioned 48 percent of their cases so far. 
That’s taking money out of the pockets of 
poor, welfare mothers.” 

The long-sought COLAs (cost of living 
allowances) appeared in none of the six 
bills proposed by Republicans and 
Democrats. While every other business, 
both public and private, adjusts for the 
cost of living, welfare mothers are expect- 
ed to house, feed, clothe, and equip for 


school their children on a budget that last 
worked in 1995. 

Both the Cardin bill (HR 3625) and the 
Mink bill provided for “poverty reduction 
bonuses” which would have paid the 
administrators even more money if they can 
somehow reduce their roles. Whether that 
mother and kids move into gainful employ- 
ment and a better life or into homelessness 
and hunger would not have affected the 
bonus. But the House voted. to reject, any 


_increase in spending for any reason. 


The Bush proposal, which passed, 
gives states $100 million annually to 
establish research programs to promote 
the formation of two-parent families. This 
is Bush and his conservative think tank’s 
mentality that if only those welfare moth- 
ers would stay married, they would not 
need welfare. “This is just another way to 
put welfare mothers down for not being 
married,” Gowens lamented. 

Yet not paying poor women with chil- 
dren — refusing to help them with mini- 
mum levels of support — is misogyny on 
a grand scale. We will be living with this 
legacy of having abandoned a large swath 
of our children for years to come. 

“Having Congress telling women who 
are already struggling to survive that they 
must to marry in order to get any assis- 


’ tance for their families, is a deadly inter- 


ference in the sanctity of the family,” 
challenged Linda Lemaster, Chair of the 
Commission for the Prevention of 
Violence Against Women in Santa: Cruz. 
“Domestic violence is increasing among 
poor women. Of people who are newly 
seeking public benefits in California, 84 
percent of them are coming out of an abu- 
sive or violent relationship. Cut-offs and 
work requirements they can’t meet will 
only force them right back into those dan- 
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gerous relationships.” 

The Bush plan would increase the 
work requirements from 30 hours per 
week to 40 hours as a way of “helping” 
women out of poverty. The legislative ball 
has rolled into the Senate chambers now. 
A final vote is expected in late June 
unless it is held over for another year. 

Gowens said it was urgent to speak out 
now for justice. “This is the time to contact 
your senators.”: she said, “and tell them. that 
we need welfare legislation that provides 
real education for welfare moms,- for child- 
care to count as work, the elimination of 
time limits, and the end of sanctions.” 


Visit the Welfare Mothers Voice website: 
www.execpc.com/~wmvoice. 

Becky Johnson can be reached at (831) 
429-8529 or by e-mail at becky johnson@sbc- 
global net. 
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Landlords’ Class War Against Tenants in San Francisco 


‘The old rule was that rent 
not exceed a third of your 
income. For some San 
Franciscans their rent is 
their whole paycheck.” 


— Yvonne Cudney, eviction prevention 
counselor in San Francisco 


by Carol Harvey 


n 2002, my rent-controlled apartment 

in San Francisco jumped $75.00 a 

month to finance my landlord’s 

earthquake retrofit. Landlords had 
passed a capital improvement proposition 
through the courts. Some housing activists 
charge rich landlords with waging a class 
war on poor renters on the battleground of 
San Francisco’s tight rental market. 

In the late 1990s, an incoming, young 
economic elite join the ensconced super- 
rich, driving out many people living on 
lower incomes. Willie Brown’s words 
carved on a Geary sidewalk say, “People 
making less than $50,000 a year have no 
business in San Francisco.” 

In 1994, I took a Grey Line trip 
through my new city. The bus driver/tour 
guide reported then that most San 
Franciscans live below the poverty line, 
surviving by tripling up in apartments. 
Flash forward eight years, and many of 
those who could barely pay the rent in the 
1990s have been displaced from San 
Francisco altogether. 

Yvonne Cudney, a aver with 
RADCo, which prevents evictions by pro- 
viding back-rent loans to tenants, laments 
that without money for high rents, artistic 
and creative types leave in droves, a 
major loss to a city historically unsur- 
passed for cultural innovation. She regrets 
the flight'of ‘fat sie witht ee children 
asiwellijoue yotom 101 garliso aincnust bas 

Those ae in every and middle: 
income earners alike are affected by low 
wages and high rents. “People earning 
more than RADCo staff come to RADCo 
for help,” says Cudney. Inflated rents do 
not match real incomes. “The old rule was 
that rent not exceed a third of your 
income,’ Cudney says. “For some San 
Franciscans their rent is their whole pay- 
check.” 

Has the “War on Poverty? deteriorated 
into a campaign to banish low iiedine 
people from cities? New York’s and San 
Francisco’s Quality of Life crimes seem 
to amount to an “economic cleansing,” 
relegating the homeless to jail, dislocation 
or death. “Chambers of Commerce pro- 
mote govetnment-subsidized housing for 
a few service people,” says Miguel 
Wooding, executive director of the 
Eviction Defense Collaborative. 

Capitalism mandates that the super-rich 
crush a layer of poor people at the bottom. 
Landlords speculate in real estate. The mid- 
dle class sinks down in the pile, becoming 
lower class, a paycheck away from home- 
lessness. The lower class, in turn, is forced 
to the streets. The super-rich control the 
poor with constant threats of extinction. 
Economic cleansing goes on and on. 

The Affordable Homeownership 
Alliance website’s headline states, “Class 
Warfare Alive and Kicking in San 
Francisco.” Wooding agrees that lack of 
affordable housing defines the income 
gap between rich and poor San 
Pee 
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From. 2000 to. 2002, al offensives 
were conducted between landlords and 
tenants. Landlords used several maneu- 
vers to optimize windfalls from their 
rental properties. Various strategies have 
enabled landlords to bypass rent-control 


The San Francisco Mime Troupe acts out an all-too-common drama: A villainous landlord throwing tenants onto the streets. 


protections, evict tenants, and raise rents 
to unaffordable levels. 

1. Ellis Act evictions utilize a state law 
that landlords have an unconditional right 
to reclaim properties and “go out of busi- 
ness,” thus ridding themselves of long- 
term residents paying affordable rents. 

2. Through Owner Move-Ins, the land- 
lord makes a unit his principal residence 


‘for at least three years, thereby gaining the 


right to evict tenants and later raise rents. 

.3..Desire to.own homes in a tight rental 
market creates collaborations where 
groups buy buildings through (TICs) or 
Tenancies in Common, displacing rent- 
controlled tenants. 

4. Capital Improvement pass-throughs 
(CIPs) let landlords transfer the costs of 
upgrades to renters, undermining rent 
control. CIPs pushed up rents astronomi- 
cally in Marina’s Lombard Place and Bay 
Street Apartments, forcing retirees back to 
work. In 2001 a San Francisco majority 
passed Prop H, nearly removing capital 
improvement rent increases. It was thrown 
out by the courts. 

5. On May 6, 2002, Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano announced a “compromise leg- 
islation” on CIPs he brokered between 
tenant advocates and landlords: Tenants in 
buildings with six-plus units will split 
costs 50-50, with rent increases spread 
over time, not exceeding 10 percent year- 
ly; or tenants pay 100 percent with a 15 
percent increase cap, phased in over three 
years. Tenants in buildings with five or 
fewer units will pay 100 percent of costs, 
with increases not exceeding 5 percent a 
year, spread over 20 years. Absentee land- 
lords and tenants split city bond costs. 
One tenant noted that this discourages 
bond passage, degrading city services. 

6. Wooding says, “A blatant example 
of the class-war nature of the battle is 
Tony Hall’s recent HOPE Proposal which 


landlords want on the November ballot. 


HOPE allows a new category of apparent- 
ly tenant-initiated condo conversions, 
removes the 200-unit-per-year limit, and 
eliminates restrictions on building size.” 
Currently, in a building with more than 
six units, landlords can’t covert to condos. 
Tenants are protected by rent control and 
have relatively secure housing. Removing 
restrictions puts all tenants at risk of condo 
conversion evictions, unprotected by rent 
control, with landlords selling off units one 
by one. Landlords can get 25 percent of the 
tenants to sign a paper saying, “I want to 


buy my unit.” Once signed, the tenant can’t 


rescind it. Landlords can easily collect sig- 


natures, pay tenants to sign, include them- 
selves if they live in the building. If you 
move out, your signature still counts. 

Limited severely by State law, HOPE 
offers illusory promises of lifetime lease 
protection, not enforceable because the 
Costa-Hawkins law says you can’t have 
rent-increase restrictions on a condomini- 
um. Though HOPE may imply the pre- 
vention of Ellis Act evictions, courts con- 
sistently rule that local jurisdictions. can- 
not stop them. 

Wooding comments, “HOPE appears to 
represent explicit class warfare. A May 1 
Bay Guardian ad asks, ‘Is 1,100 years too 
long to wait? That’s how long it will take at 
200 units per year.’ At the present legal 
limit of 200 condo conversions per year, it 
will take 1,100 years to evict every San 
Francisco tenant. HOPE would allow land- 
lords to evict tenants faster because it 
increases the number from 200 to approxi- 
mately 3,500. Then they’d sell off the units 
to the rich, and San Francisco would be eth- 
nically and economically cleansed.” 


TENANT ACTIVISTS FIGHT BACK 


In 1998, Riva Enteen of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild and Rebecca Vilkomerson 
of Homeless Prenatal, noting a City Budget 


- surplus, proposed The People’s Budget, 


saying, “Let’s use the surplus for unmet 
needs of poor and working people in the 
City.” States Enteen, “They were saying we 
have to save that money for a rainy day. 
We were saying ‘For our constituents, it’s 
already raining.’ ” 

From 1999 to 2000, The People’ S 
Budget, proposed the following: 

1. Preservation and creation of afford- 
able housing, partially funded, at a cost of 
$36 million. 

2. Back Rent Assistance, partially 
funded, $2 million. RADCo (eviction pre- 
vention for individuals) and FEPCo (for 
families) funding helps tenants keep 
affordable housing and preserve rent-con- 
trolled units by providing loans for one 
month’s back rent. 

3. Eviction representation to low- 
income tenants, funded at $338,000. The 
Eviction Defense Collaborative (EDC) 
provides free legal help to poor renters 
under the threat of eviction. Landlords 
had proposed defunding the EDC because 
free legal advice slows evictions, costing 
landlords money. 


RADCo’s Cudney cites community 


land trusts which purchase and hold in. 


perpetuity land beneath affordable 
dwellings owned by nonprofit groups who 
keep the housing permanently affordable. 

James Tracy, from Right 2 A Roof, 
promotes the National Affordable 
Housing Trust Fund using surplus interest 
on federal taxes to fund millions of units 
of permanent, affordable housing. 

As rents increase and poverty worsens, 
the people suffer, but the super-rich “capi- 
talize” on the situation to increase their 
wealth. This year’s People’s Budget cites 
the top ten billionaires among us: Donald 
and Doris Fischer, (Gap) $2.1 billion; 
Gordon Getty, (oil) $2.1 billion; Robert 
Goldman, (Levi-Strauss) $1.5 billion; 
Stephen and Riley Bechtel, $3.5 billion 
each: Susan Buffett, (Berkshire 
Hathaway) $2.4 billion; Robert Niafy, 
(movie theaters) $1.7 billion; George 
Roberts, (leveraged buyouts) $1.4 billion. 

Enteen states, “We advocate improving 
the budget with progressive tax reform, 
holding Mayor Brown and the supervisors 


responsible to go after the corporate taxes 
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Wish 
by George Wynn 


they are the leper people 
they have no disease 
they have no home 

they have no gold dome 
they do beg 

they do freeze - 

they do not live 

a life of ease 


can you help 
them mister 
and missus 
san franciscan 
— please 


the unstatus quo 
by Randy Fingland 


activate 

harder 

the greater 

the pressure 
because 

change 

is breakthrough 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Working Against the Odds to Prevent Evictions 


RADCo offers lifesaving 
help to renters facing the 
immediate threat of eviction 
and possible homelessness. 


by Carol Harvey 


elaxing in the late afternoon 
shade of a pretty pink and 
green garden behind a San 


Francisco Mission District - 


Victorian, I am interviewing RADCo 


rental assistant coordinators, Yvonne 


Cudney and Liz Thornton, who saved my 
life with rent money when I was nearly 
homeless. 

_ My mind shoots back to the huge, 
vaulted General Assistance office on 
Mission Street. I was hunched in a plastic 


chair among rows of depressed welfare | 
_ recipients. Worry about qualifying for the 
$348.00 monthly benefit, half my rent, 


exacerbated the trauma of my brutal pre- 
retirement firing when the hospital 
ignored 21 years of exemplary perfor- 
mance evaluations, and saved themselves 
‘years of retirement benefits. 

With the sudden loss of my paycheck, I 
saw myself sitting on my belongings at 
the curb in the near future. During the 
three-hour wait at the GA office, I ques- 
tioned “Willie,” a tired man slumped next 
to me, on his ingenious method of con- 


structing his cardboard shelter. Cold con- 


crete could cripple my bad back. I filled 
out a sheaf of pointless, invasive papers. 
A loudspeaker blared my name. Behind 
“Door Number Three,” a peppy social 
worker squinted over her spectacles at her 
“case,” ordering me back in a week with 
my empty bank account statement. 


peling. dehumanized, and needing the 
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gram, I went to the RADCo offices at 433 
South Van Ness in San Francisco. Their 
loan of one month’s rent staved off evic- 
tion. I was treated like a human being. 
After two years of vicious blacklisting, a 
new job stabilized my cash flow. 

One of my saviors was Liz Thornton, a 
sandy-blonde, precisely soft-spoken, 


native San Franciscan with grass-roots | 


labor union experience. She said her job 
requires “a strong commitment to preserv- 
ing tenants’ Es and gore the 
housing situation.” 

My other benefactor was Yvonne 
Cudney, an energetic, dark-haired, 


German-American lawyer who lived in.a. 
Berlin housing collective, did landlord- 


tenant and SSI cases at the Hastings Civil 


Justice Clinic, then got Tenants’ Union 


training. She works half-time at the 
Eviction Defense Collaborative and at the 
EDC’s funding project, RADCo, down 
the hall. “RADCo” stands for Rental 


“Assistance Disbursement Component of 


the Eviction Defense Collaborative. 

The Eviction Defense Collaborative 
provides sliding-scale legal help to low- 
income tenants threatened with eviction. 
Some are referred to RADCo for loans to 
pay back rent. 

Thornton said, “The Eviction Defense 
Collaborative has a legal department and 
assists only people who have received 
Unlawful Detainers, eviction lawsuits 
served after the three- or ten-day Notice 
To Quit expires. EDC has lawyers and 
staff who sit down with tenants and pro- 
vide them the paperwork to go to court.” 

EDC also acts as a referral service for 
RADCo. You get assessed at EDC as to 
whether you qualify for a RADCd back- 


- rent loan based on three criteria: 


1. Have you been in your place for a 
year? 

2. Is the unlawful detainer for nonpay- 
ment of rent? 


‘Liz Thornton (left) offers eviction-prevention assistance at RADCo. 


3. Do you have a plan to pay your 
ongoing rent? 

“If RADCo determines you qualify,” 
Thornton said, “and the landlord is willing 
to allow you to stay, we give you a one- 
time interest-free loan of up to $1,500. If 
you repay, you can borrow again.” 

RADCo, an independently funded loan 
program of EDC, is in its third year, and 
serves everybody. Its counterpart is 
FEPCo (Family Eviction Prevention 
Consortium), a City contract providing 
grants to families with kids. 

Yvonne Cudney explained, “RADCo 
and FEPCo’s goal is the prevention of 
eviction and homelessness and preserva- 
tion of affordable housing in the city by 
paying people’s back rent.” 

“RADCo and FEPCo are brain chil- 
dren of the People’s Budget,”’.. said 
Cudney proudly. Miguel Wooding, execu- 
tive director of the EDC, reported that the 
RADCo/FEPCo concept emerged during 
the People’s Budget. The idea emerged in 
a brainstorming session with Wooding, 
Riva Enteen of the National Lawyers 
Guild, Rebecca Vilkomerson of Homeless 
Prenatal, Jennifer Friedenbach of the 
Coalition on Homelessness, and others. 
Wooding added, “But Robert Haaland of 
the Housing Rights Committee was the 


biggest part of making RADCo happen.” 


Sheltered in the sunny garden, I now 
tell Cudney and Thornton, “Social ser- 
vices was humiliating. You treated me 


like a human being, not a socially irre- . 
sponsible cheat. If it noe t been for your 


help, 1 d be homeless.” 

Cudney replies, “We cherish vie a 
small program, knowing everybody. We 
keep a constant conversation about our 
clients.” 

Robert: Haaland confirmed that the 
connection between The Housing Rights 
Committee, the Eviction Defense 
Collaborative, and RADCo speeds fund- 
ing to deserving clients. 

“Other agencies or government offices 
take forever,” said Cudney. “When we are 
well-funded, we can turn checks around 
the next day, a lifesaver, if you have a 
three-day notice.” 

“RADCo helped me without an evic- 
tion notice,” I noted. 

“Yes,” said Cudney, “We try to pre- 
vent people from even going to EDC. We 
want to stop eviction before the Unlawful 
Detainer stage. We help people served 
three or ten-day notices because then the 
landlord is obligated to accept back rent. 
The tenant doesn’t need an attorney and 
saves legal fees.” 

An important part of RADCo’s work in 
preventing evictions is solving the problem 
before it gets started. Cudney explained, 
“Sometimes it’s the landlord’s only way of 
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getting back rent. They can keep the renters 
they have good relationships with. RADCo 
helped 375 households in 2001, perhaps 
1,000 people. We project stabilizing 400 
households in 2002.” 

Thornton described how RADCo’s 
work in preventing evictions improves the 
over-all housing situation. “When we start- 
ed during the dotcom evictions,” she said, 
“we wanted to save rent control as a way of 
hanging onto affordable housing. Once 
rent-controlled tenants get evicted, their 
rent flies up to market value. People in 
SROs, and low-income housing properties 
called, so we expanded the population.” 

“We work with activist agencies, 
Housing Rights Committee, the Tenant’s 
Union, and St. Peter’s, and with social 
service organizations: like Catholic 
Charities and Family Services Agency.” 

RADCo emphasizes follow-up con- 
tacts with clients they’ve helped to ward 
off eviction. “We try to call everybody 
we ve assisted,” Cudney said. “If we can’t 


reach them after six months —- and lots 
of people don’t have phones because rent 
becomes their top priority —- we’ll call 


the referring social worker and go, “What 
happened to So-and-So?’ And, they’ll say, 
‘Oh! they’re still there.’ Generally, around 
80 percent, if not more, are in their homes 
Six HESS later. It’ s really an effective 
program.” 
“What types of people come in for 
help?” I asked. 
“Everyone from every part of the city!” 
they said in unison. “We believe every- 


_ body deserves to live somewhere.” 


Thornton said, “Our big populations 
are the Tenderloin, South of Market, and 
Bayview-Hunter’s Point, but we take a 
wide range of income levels, with the 
concentration in the lower income strata.” 

Many different problems can leave all 
kinds of people unable to pay their rent, 
Cudney explained. “Everybody’s got an 
emergency,” she said. “People say. all the 
time, ‘I never thought I’d be in a place 
like this.” People come who earn way 
more than we do, dot-commers who lost 
jobs, teachers who can’t make ends meet 
in summer, waiters, hospice and home 
health care workers, a Macy’s manager. 

“I’ve seen a human resources adminis- 
trator out because of an accident earning 
more in disability than I earn yearly. 
We’ ve assisted people in the nonprofit 
housing community with family emergen- 
cies. It’s hard to save money in our job.” 

Thornton described another case, 
“Somebody unemployed starting a 
$50,000 job. There’s this gap. Ultimately 
they’re high income, without money yet.” 

After 9/11 with the slow economy, 
more people are living on the edge. “We 
see cab drivers who say people aren’t tak- 


ing cabs as much.” Thornton added, “The 
tourism industry is hit hard, restaurant 
workers, cleaning people.” 

“We saw a collection agency specialist 
who couldn’t get a job,” Cudney 
exclaimed. “No reflection on his ability. 
It’s been a terrible economy!” 

Asked if San Francisco’s high rents 
contribute to this large number of evic- 
tions, she answered, “Yes! Remember that 
rule that your rent shouldn’t exceed a 
third of your income? For some people, 
it’s their entire paycheck. Places are open- 
ing up in San Francisco, but is it afford- 
able? No! I can’t afford $1,800 for a two- 
bedroom working full time.” 

“Supervisor Leland Yee said, ‘I’m glad 
I funded you guys this year (2001). But, 
there are a lot of tenants in the City who 
have a lot of money.’ I went, ‘Yeah. 
There are a lot of tenants in the City who 
don’t have ANY.’ ” 

“We have a huge client caseload,” 
Thornton said. “People come in despera- 
tion. They put money into a family mem- 
ber’s funeral expenses, or lose their job. 
On top of that, they are being threatened 
with eviction, so they’re really drained. 

“T get exhausted on days I have to say; 
‘No.’ We have a lot of compassion, but if 
people can’t pay their ongoing rent, we 
can’t risk their being evicted next month.” 

In September 2001, the City’s 

$525,000 allocation to RADCo was stuck 
in the system. “It’s not political,’ said 
Thornton, “We’ve had lumps of money 
here and there, but no comfortable cash 
flow since last spring.” 
-u, Liz and I are burnt out because we 
don’t have any money right now,” 
Cudney said. “When we give out money, 
it feels like a mini-miracle. We can’t do it 
right now, so it’s exhausting. We’re 
staving off crises for all these people. It’s 
hard, with. landlords . propexty, managers, 
and tenants calling for money supposed do 
be in two weeks ago.” 


A phone call came in from a Mission 
Hotel worker. A tenant’s six-day Notice 
to Quit expires in half an hour. Thornton | 
said, “We’re not going to be able to pay.” 

“Department of Human Services gives 
RADCo rave reviews,” said Thornton. 
“It’s a strong program, but for two years 
we have been part of the Add-back 
process. We have to go to the supervisors 
and say, ‘Cut the Mayor’s suggested bud- 
get and add us.’ ” 

This year the DHS refunded RADCo 
after the Board of Supervisors increased 
their funding from $400,000 to $525,000, 
plus adding another $75,000 for FEPCo. 

“We want to get annualized so we 
don’t have to beg the Supervisors each 
year,” Thornton said. “If we were in the 
DHS budget, the mayor might not cut us. 
There’d be more security for tenants 
knowing we’re always here as a resource. 
Now, when we run out. of money at year’s 
end, there’s no guarantee we’ll. get money 
next fiscal year.” 

Despite the post-9/11 budget cuts, 
Cudney reports a solid relationship with 
the Mayor’s Office. Mayor Brown calls 
RADCo ‘sexy’ because, “We prevent 
homelessness. Each homeless person 
costs the City $9,000, so with loans aver- 
aging $925, RADCo saves huge amounts 
of money. RADCo satisfies landlords, 
who receive back rent.” 

RADCo’s program is also praised by 
the Board of Supervisors, in particular 
“Matt Gonzalez, Aaron Peskin, Tom 
Ammiano, Chris Daly. We shelp., people 
from all districts.” — 

Yet Cudney cautions, “The City’s 
deficit means the Supervisors lack money — 
they had last year.” 

Robert Haaland suggests readers e- 
mail their supervisor to refund RADCo as 
soon as possible before June 30. 
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A STATUE PRAYS FOR T H EIR RAVAGED SOU Ev 


A BERKELEY STORY 
Story by Jane Ghotlos | 


o there was this man and people 
called him Crackup, when they 
called him anything at all. He 
wasn’t sure of his real name; 
couldn’t quite stretch his memory that-far 
back, back to when he had parents, fol- 
lowed time, and considered himself some- 
thing resembling a normal human being. 

Crackup had no home. Instead, he 
spent his days wandering Telegraph 
Avenue and the other streets in that 
trashy, yet undefeated town. He didn’t 
mind net having a home. He liked a lot of 
things about the situation, actually. He 
liked all the long talks with his friends, 
and almost all the other street dwellers 
were indeed his friends, whether he knew 
them or not. 

That old hippie who hung out in the 
Northside, with a peace sign in his hat, 
asking the passerby if they’d ever been to 
Karl Marx’s grave, for example. That guy 
was his best friend, but he had never spo- 
ken to him. They’d had a smoke together 
‘once in a doorway. Crackup liked him, 
and he liked all the others except for some 
of those street kids who kept asking him 
for a cigarette and never said thank you, 
not even if he gave them his last one and 
he’d been dying to smoke it for hours, out 
in the open under the sky, watching stu- 
dents pass by with their backpacks, hear- 
ing them talk about midterms and laugh 
about drunkenness. 


He liked walking too. He felt his lifer 


passing by him ¢s he lived it, a real trip 
that wouldn’t end until one day his heart 
quit beating and he fell over. He liked 
hardly ever being indoors; he hated those 


smooth. and rough walls, all.of them. 
‘white; withctheir' corners that pointed © 
leither,qutward ox iny forcing hing to:accept :': 


their reality and forming fenceposts on his 
thoughts. He’d rather be out in the world 
and free to feel that he was a personal 
friend of the sun. He’d rather believe that 
the moon was his brother. 

But there was one thing Crackup liked 
doing more than anything else in the 
world, or even in the entire town of 


by Bill Squires 


66 (): look, the rice is too wet! 
Perfect for rolling in thin 
seaweed sheets. Let’s go 

get some!” 

“Where’re you going?” I asked my 
daughter, sensing her energy. 

“To the Korean market — downtown 
Oakland — wanna go?” 
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Another fun impromptu shopping trip 
with my daughter. The night is cold and 
dark, but people are out here and there. 
“TI drop you off and wait — you go in.” 

“OK.” 

-I park, she gets out, asks me for 
money (of course!) and walks quickly 
down the block to the store. . . 

Then I noticed her. Standing around 
on the dark street. Not doing much. 
Homeless, I thought. She had something 
in her hands, but I couldn’t tell what. Oh 
well. She saw me sitting in the car and 
came over, saying, something, I, couldn’t 
tell what, through the:rolled-up, window. 

“No.thanks,” I gestured, assuming she 
was asking for money. 

She looked at me for a moment, then 
walked on. I watched as she approached 
a passing young woman. The woman 
stopped, gave her something, then 
took... what was it?... a paper! 


I Wonder Where She Went 


Art by Osha Neumann 


Crackup liked to stand, motionless, on the UC campus 


and pretend he was a statue. He spent long hours in 


prayer for their ravaged souls, but they did not under- 


stand his philosophy... His body told a tale of frozen 


passion. They’d never seen anything like it before. 


Berkeley. He liked to stand, motionless, 
on the campus of the University of 
California, and pretend he was a statue. 
He wished he really were a statue, 
sometimes, as he held that crazy position, 


gne arm held out and bent,uncomfortably _ 
: umbre 2, la, h 1S. ue “place. swarming. with. students young and 
head tilted back far So he ia look at the 


and the ‘other holdiig’an 


clouds when he felt like it. Other times, he 
thought if he stayed that way long enough 
maybe he really would turn into a statue, 
pure marble or bronze, a plaque beneath 
him telling his story so he wouldn’t have 
to any more. 

Being motionless made him, surpris- 
ingly, more visible, because there was 


“Street Spirit!” I thought. I rolled 
down the window. “Is that Street Spirit 
you’re selling?” — 

ENCS Is 

“T’ll take one,” I said, fishing in my 
wallet for $1. The deal was done, she 
smiled and walked away. I began to read. 
it. Interesting... I watched her. The 
woman seemed to have new energy from 
selling the two papers. I felt better. 
Suddenly my daughter showed up with a 
bag of food. I tossed the paper into the 
back seat, she jumped in, and we were 
gone. No more thought of the woman. — 

Next night. ’m sitting in my soft chair 
relaxing in the living room. I noticed the 
copy of Street Spirit on the coffee table. I 
remembered the cold night, the trip to 
downtown Oakland. “Wonder where she 
went last night? Where’d she sleep?” 

I stared at the paper. “Where do peo- 
ple on the street actually go when the 
night gets on and the cold sets in?” 

I should find out more, I thought. 
Someone should do something. It’s good 
to have a paper that people on the street 
can write in and set forth their ideas. 
They must feel proud selling it. I like 
Street Spirit. 

I thought some more. “I wonder 
where she went last night?” 


Bill Squires is an Oakland resident. 


such contrast between his stillness and the 
frenzy of activity he saw surrounding 
him. When Crackup stood in front. of 
Dwinelle Hall at 11 a.m., wearing purple 
sneakers, red-and-white-striped socks and 
bug- eyed | black sunglasses, the whole 


old, people couldn’t ‘help but watch him. 
His body told a tale of frozen passion. 
They’d never seen anything like it before. 
Some people just stared, trying to figure 
out what he was about, if he was joking or 
schizophrenic or what. Others laughed. 
What a nutcase! Still others seemed afraid 
of him, hardly daring even to cast a wary 
glance in his direction, for fear he’d sud- 


by Harry 


t’s 1:30 in the morning at the shelter. 
E: only I were a writer. What a wealth 

of material I could walk out of here 
with. Not just the clients but also the 
staff. 

THE DIVERSE TRIO OF STAFF 

“Mattingly” Fighting depression; 
desperate to find clients who are desirous 
of changing. 

“Rhoda” — The ultimate “by the 
rules” bureaucrat, but with a heart. 

“Debra” — Criminal inaction: doing 
her “Nurse Ratched’ impersonation. If I 
could only be a fly on the wall when she 
counsels a client. Has she ruined lives? 
Have people been pushed over the edge 
because of her malevolent ministrations? 


SOME OF THE CLIENTS 


Not your run-of-the-mill untouch- 
ables, 

“The Professor” — With his knowl- 
edge, his humanity, his consciousness 
and his disguise (never strapped down by 
the giveaway — the large tell-tale bag). 

“The Musician” — He has never 
stopped playing, carrying his axe. Will 
the long arm of Giuliani drive him from 
his bandstand? Driven out along with hot 
dog vendors, the windshield washers, the 
insane, the poor, the retarded, the unedu- 


Insomniac Musings 


denly snap to attention and snatch their 


purse or wallet. Crackup knew it, but he - 


liked them all anyway. He was amused and 
enchanted by their reactions. 

But even though he spent long hours in 
prayer for their ravaged souls, they did 
not understand his philosophy, even 
though he tried to teach it to them — and 
teaching them was the real objective, 
underneath being an exhibitionist and a 
voyeur, underneath his excitement and his 
curiosity. He wanted to enlighten them! 

He thought his body could maybe tell 
them something, like: “Embrace life, you 
slags! Quit movin’ around so much when 
you're not really doin’ anything. Stand 
and be.” But the ones who needed to learn 
simply could not. The 19-year-old inter- 
disciplinary studies major kept right on 
worrying into his cell phone, about grades 
and about what someone might have said 
about him at that party Saturday night, 
meanwhile guzzling his coffee; and the 


' girl, the future executive, worried about 


what she would wear and if she had on 
too much lipstick, meanwhile not oe 
ing her smoke. — 

In Washington, the President consid: 
ered building a wall around the United 
States, meanwhile not even noticing the 
wind in his face and the raindrops hitting 
the pavement. Unable to change that, 
Crackup remained a human. He was made 
of flesh, not marble; he could still move 


- his arms when he tried, and if he felt like 


it he could still walk away. 


Stanyan Street Blues 
by George Wynn 


green-fatigued hard-boiled men 
clumsily wrestle with themselves 
| joke about rolls-royces 

they left their swagger in the army . 
they hear voices 

‘oh my God, you’ve changed, 
scream their women 

they left their wives 

and moved into the Y 

they left the Y 

and moved into oblivion 
.Sleeping in the park 
behind Kezar Pavilion 


cated, the jobless, the elderly, the differ- 
ent, the strange, the socially unaccept- 
able, the culturally unacceptable, the 
racially unacceptable — America’s 
refuse — THE OTHER. 

Me — Once again the “other.” This 
time not voluntarily. Not this time the 
civil rights activist demonstrating in 
right-wing enclaves like Glendale, 
California. Not at Thrifty Mart demand- } 
ing jobs for people of color, heckled by 
rich U.S. fraternity boys; not this time the 
long-haired hippie dissident. 

This time again one of America’s 
most hated. THE HOMELESS! I am 
them. They are me — even the most 
dirty, obnoxious, aggressive panhandler, 
me, trying to pass; stashing tell-tale bag 
at the YMCA. 

AMERICA’S SOLUTIONS 

Stamp them out. Analyze, categorize 
and legislate them out. Politicize them 
out. Criminalize them out. Send them off 
to concentration camps in the desert. Or 
keep them. Use them as an example to 
the working poor and the middle class: 
This could happen to you. Don’t rock the 
boat. Go with the program. Remember 
only one paycheck away. Just business; 
nothing personal. 

“The business of America is busi- 
ness.” — Calvin Coolidge. 
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Bush Administration’s Fast Lies About ‘Fast Track’ 


Fast Track is an anti-democ- 
ratic process that allows the 
executive branch to railroad 
corporate globalization scams 
through Congress with nearly 
no debate and no amendments. 


by Jim Hightower 


here are lies, damned lies, and 


Statistics — and then there are 


presidential press secretaries. 
_ The latest embodiment of our 
government’s official Fibber-in-Chief is 
one Ari Fleischer, George W. Bush’s 
White House mouthpiece. A recent exam- 
ple of Ari’s artistry came when the Senate 
was about to derail the administration’s 
“Fast Track” legislation. 

Fast Track is an anti-democratic 
process that allows the executive branch 
to railroad corporate globalization scams 
like NAFTA through the Congress with 
practically no debate and no amendments. 
This authority expired in 1996, and 
Bush’s corporate funders are demanding 
that he get it back for them. Surprisingly, 
61 senators balked, refusing to abdicate 
their responsibility to amend bad trade 


The Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Court operates in absolute secrecy. 
In a democracy, our real enemy is a 
hidden court looking for “hidden 


“LAISSEZ FAIRE.” The law ignores business abuses. 


Serigraph by Ben Shahn 


Bush’s support of Fast Track would give sweeping power to big corporations to 
run roughshod over the rights of workers, local communities and the environment. 


deals. : 

Just prior to the vote; Ari rushed furi- 
ously to the microphones, declaring flatly 
that a “no” vote on Fast Track “would 
seriously undermine the cause and pur- 
pose of free trade.” He was parroting the 


assertion of other Bushites that, without - 


the Fast Track railroading provision, 


A Hidden Court Goes After 


“other nations would not make trade 
deals” with the U.S. 

That’s a total load of horsehockey, Ari, 
and you know it. Other countries are des- 
perate to negotiate deals with us, because 
our country is the fattest and easiest mar- 
ket in the world. In fact, since its 1996 
expiration, more than 300 trade deals have 


‘Hidden Enemies’ 


Believed by whom? By the authorities — no one else is 
present when the federal agents get the court’s permission 
to spy, and FISC is notoriously quick to put its fountain 
pen to the approval papers. In a recent analysis of 934 for- 
mal applications to spy, this court approved all of them. 

Now comes the USA Patriot Act — so ugly that it 


Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 


POPULISM 


been signed, despite not having any Fast 
Track authority on the books. 

It’s our own corporate giants that want 
the Fast Track scheme, because they 
know that presidents like Bush and 
Clinton before him will negotiate one- 
sided corporate deals — and they don’t 
want Congress adding any protection for 
workers, farmers, communities, and the 
environment. As Senator Mark Dayton 
said, the 61 senators were standing up for 
the majority of people “who are on the 
losing side of the trade equation. If we 

don’t look out for them, it is a near cer- 
tainty that no one else will.” 

Now that’s the truth. To fight Fast 
Track, call Sen. Dayton’s office at (202) 


- 224-3244. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
order his books or schedule him for a speech, 
visit www.jimhightower.com. To subscribe to 
his monthly newsletter, the Hightower 
Lowdown, call toll-free 1-866-271-4900. 


enemies.” 


by Jim Hightower 


with a six gun, and some with a fountain 
pen.” It’s the fountain-penners who are out to steal our 
democracy from us today. These are not outlaws, but 
powerful people deep inside the law, our own officials 
who are using terrorism as their excuse to shred our First 
Amendment rights. 

One of their fountain-pen operations is a little-known, 
governmental body called the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Court. Operating in absolute secrecy, FISC 
is where the FBI goes to get an okay to spy on people in 
this country who are believed to be operating on behalf 


oody Guthrie once wrote about the two levels — 
of thieves in our society: “Some’ll rob you 


Graphic by Dan Hubig 


_and his authoritarian sidekick, John Ashcroft, this thing 


Appears to be? And who decides if this vague and sweep- 


would cause all the real patriots of 1776 to gag. Slam- 
bammed through Congress last year by George W. Bush 


is riddled with anti-democratic provisions. For example, 
it empowers the FBI to force libraries and bookstorés to 
cough up the borrowing and buying records of any of us 
the feds decide to go after in one of their sweeping ter- 
rorist investigations. 

Who’s a terrorist? Under Ashcroft’s new law, anyone 
whose acts “appear to be intended to... influence the policy 
of government by intimidation,” is defined as a terrorist. 


ing language applies to a particular person targeted by the 
FBI? The Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court. 

The presiding judge of FISC has said that his secret 
court is one of the most important that we haye,‘as we 
combat our hidden enemies.” In a democracy, our real 


of a foreign power. 


Enron’s Smoking Gun 


by Jim Hightower 


he jig is up and the whole gang is 
Tiesin down, down so deep that 
nobody can spring them this time. 
They nailed “Fat Boy” and “Shorty,” and 


“Ricochet,” too. The Godfather himself 


can’t fix this. 

It reads like a bad Mafia novel, but the 
latest chapter in the Enron saga reveals 
the smoking gun to prove that the 
Crooked E Gang really was rigging the 
price of electricity in California last year, 
leading to massive shortages and skyrock- 
eting prices. “About $30 billion was 
extorted from this state,” fumed 
California’s governor, still hot over the 
fact that people’s electric bills quadrupled 
overnight, with Enron being the chief 
profit taker. 

At the time, Enron rejected accusations 
that it had anything at all to do with the hit 
on California. With a dismissive wave of 
his hand, the boss of Enron said, “Every 
time there’s a shortage or a little bit of a 
price spike, it’s always collusion or con- 
Spiracy or something.” 

But now we have the smoking gun of 


internal corporate memos admitting that 
Enron thugs were indeed conspiring and 
making a killing. They deliberately jig- 
gered the supply of electricity and artifi- 
cially jacked up prices. The memos 
describe the use of “phantom congestion” 
and “megawatt laundering,” as well as 
other rip-off tactics that carried such code 
names as “Fat Boy,” “Ricochet,” and 
“Load Shift.” 

These latest revelations also run the 
Enron scandal all the way to the corpora- 
tion’s chief fixer: The Bush White House. 
It was George W. and Dick Cheney who 
kept refusing to use federal power last 
year to help Californians while their elec- 
tric bills were going through the roof. 
“Price caps are not a help,” barked 
Cheney, who blamed environmentalists 
for the energy crunch. 

Enron delivered more money than any- 
one else to the Bush-Cheney campaign, 
and they were simply returning the favor. 
While Enron was gouging Californians, 
Bush and Cheney were like police com- 
missioners who look the other way while 
the Mafia makes a gangland‘hit. 


The flag is used to cover up the loss of civil liberties. 


enemy is a hidden court looking for “hidden enemies.” 


Reliant CEO Finds Religion 


by Jim Hightower 


ike an evangelist exhorting the sin- 

: ners at a brush arbor revival to 

come forward, confess their sins, 

and seek absolution, the Federal Energy 

Regulatory Commission has been calling 

on energy trading corporations to confess, 

under oath, whether they have been doing 

ny of the down-and-dirty deals that the 
devilish Enron got caught making. 

And there’s been quite a rush to that 
altar. The latest is Reliant Energy Inc. of 
Houston, an Enron neighbor who now 
tearfully concedes that, yes, it too has 
strayed from the straight and narrow, wor- 
shipping the god of mammon over the 
righteous path. 

Reliant, which used to go by the plain 
Jane name of Houston Industries; now 
flashes its hipper, “new economy” brand: 
name on the Astrodome and other 
Houston landmarks to let everyone know 
that it’s a major money player in the high- 
flying world of corporate traders. The 
problem with high-flyers, though, is that 
they can lose sight of earth, and Reliant 
did just that when it engaged in a bit of 


bookkeeping fakery called “round-trip 
trades.” 

The game here is to sell megawatts of 
power to another company and — Hocus 
Pocus!-— buy them back all at once, 
which jacks up your revenue picture, even 
though nothing happened: no power 
moved, no money actually changed hands. 
It’s designed to fool investors and artifi- 
cially inflate the company’s stock price. 
It’s pure flim-flam. 

Of course, Reliant’s CEO, Steve 
Letbetter, says this is merely the work of a 
couple of lower-level corporate miscreants 
who are long gone, and that he personally 
knew nothing — nothing! — of this 
malfeasance... even though he admits that 
20 percent of his corporation’s business 
last year came from ‘these phantom trades. 
Held One! fifth! Of Vouk Cotporate rev- 
éhities‘are fake | wid’ the CEO! doésh*t take. 
notice? sot Babies enw } 

It’s another‘Enron moment?in-which 
today’s hot shot CEOs’ are “géninses” — 
until they claim that“they ‘actually don’t 


know anything about what went on in 


their own companies. 
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Woman Who 
Rescues Cats 
Finds Shelter 
For Herself 


A homeless, disabled woman 
is rescued from the streets 
when a friend finds the home 


she had hoped, worked, and 
saved for the last five years. 


by Carol Harvey 


arolin Jack, a homeless, disabled woman who 

has rescued dozens of abandoned cats, has 

escaped the hardships of life on the streets of 

San Francisco. Helped by her friend, Scott 
Bravmann, she has left behind her former haunts in front 
of the Disney Store on Union Square, a congested street 
corner bathed in fluorescent glare and ceaseless traffic 
rumble, and moved three blocks away to a clean, well- 
lighted room South of Market in San Francisco. 

Carolin Jack looks like your grandmother and has res- 
cued and cared for stray, unwanted and abused cats for 
the past 13 years, even during her recent, extended period 
of homelessness, when she survived by panhandling from 
her wheelchair. Carolin had lost her room in a residential 
hotel because she is disabled, and simply Gould not pay 
for an apartment in the inflated rental market in San 
Francisco. [See “Carolin Jack Rescues Cats,” Street 
Spirit, December 2001.] 

When I visited her new home for a May 7 housewarm- 
ing, a lovel emmoon_sun_b onto. the. soft. 

PAL eRe aN ae aa 
érying FOHBAED neatly human voice. Then Carolin’s 
“little girl” ran to her place below the sunlit window and 
sat regarding her, Scott and myself in bemused surveil- 
lance. Carolin said, “She’s phasing herself in here very 
cautiously, not quite sure how she feels about it.” 

This was the home Carolin had hoped, worked, and 
saved for the last five years. She sat on her bedroll in the 
comer, her colorful blankets and comforter neatly folded. 
Her sleeping/living room and kitchen, with TV set and 
chair, are clean and tidy. A dentist who gave her a raincoat 
may get her a real bed; for now, she sleeps on the floor. 

&ear@liaesaid she washed with alcohol wipes for a year 


without the luxury of a bath. Scott smiled, “She finished a - 


bottle of bubble bath in two days.” Though she was always 
clean, her skin had kept that “grimy” look a homeless per- 
son can’t quite wash off. “Water felt odd to my skin,” she 
said, now looking well-scrubbed and comfortable. 

When she lived on the streets, I never saw her without 
headgear, her tasseled wool hat and earmuffs warding off 
the wind. Now her face looked thinner, more relaxed, her 
eyes brighter, her color better. 

Out of her wheelchair, Carolin scooted on hands and 


Terns 
by Claire J. Baker 


fly thousands of laborious miles 
over land and sea: 
lightning singes pinion feathers 
sun burns beaks and feet 
wind forms walls 
foam makes wings heavy 
feathers loosen and fall. 
Covering long distances is what 
terns know and care about, 
before choosing when and where 
to nest. . 


the night 
you see 


There are people who are like terns. 
May we respect the ways of these 
who, for such a long while, 

prefer riding currents of the sky. 


Listen. 
‘by George Wynn 


Gavin Newsom 
you plan to run for mayor 
homeless folk plan to survive 


life ain’t easy 

when your glass 

ain’t filled with wine 
and you ain’t got 

no place to pee 

and you got nothing 
to live for at all 
‘cepting St. Anthony’s 
dining hall to dine . 
and the clothes pinned 
to your back 

and that’s a goddamned fact 


Carolin Jack, cat on her lap, sits on the floor of her new apartment with Scott Bravmann, a friend who 
helped her find housing. Homeless no longer, she has no furniture yet and sleeps on the floor. 


knees across the rug moaning with osteoarthritis. This 
week she fell down a flight of stairs lifting her wheel- 
chair to the elevator, the reason, ironically, that Scott 
chose this apartment. He looked askance describing the 
realtor’s discouraging words, “The front elevator is bro- 
ken a lot.” 

Scott talks animatedly of jumping a series of rental 
agent’s barriers which made her move-in hard. When I met 
Scott on Union Square when Carolin was homeless, he 
played with the cats quietly, boyish and reserved, wary of 
me. Today he was animated, outgoing and informative. He 
seemed pleased with this accomplishment. 

Scott’s kind face was warm and communicative, open 
and trusting. I told him he was my hero. He replied, “It’s 
what a normal person would do.” 

Scott’s alarm over Carolin’s homelessness arew dur- 
ing the hard rains in February 2002. She was harassed by 
police, hauled to court for such Quality of Life crimes as 


sidewalk, sleeping; and her cats were impounded by 
,. Animal Cate and Control: ‘At thé time, Carolin was living’ *’ 
“in a group of five. Her ‘ ‘protectors” stole 800 panhandled 


dollars she saved for rent. : 

Scott found three apartments on Cinie’s list. This one 
offered a special of two weeks’ free rent. Move-in costs 
included $725 first month’s rent and a last month’s rent 
deposit plus $225. Animals were allowed. There was a 
ground floor elevator. The tub and protective buzzer sys- 
tem were bonuses. “Carolin said ‘Yes’ without hesita- 
tion,” Scott related. 


In the open rental market, the building had five or six © 


vacancies. “The elevator’s cramped, and the neighbor- 
hood’s not the greatest,” noted Carolin. 

Scott presented himself and his credentials, dropping 
off the application with an excellent credit report 
attached. He has a Ph.D. and a good job. “I only flaunt 
my Ph.D. when I need to impress somebody,” he 
explained. The landlord said, “If your friend’s homeless, 
you can co-sign.” Scott’s income plus Carolin’s $800 
monthly Social Security income was enough. He never 
concealed that she was homeless, and that her disability 
mandated a wheelchair-accessible elevator. 


They claimed they needed 24 hours to process the » 


(May 1, 2002) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Pyramids are all the rage 


the wealthy poised on the 
plush top, looking down. 


An American poet wrote: 


I hear rich leaves on top 
giving the poor beneath 
drop after drop.” 


After Richmond’s First 
Homeless Summit 


these days: pyramid schemes, 
the food pyramid, and that 
dumb one for social status — 


“T hear leaves drinking rain. 


Note: City and County officials, case man- 
agers, social justice advocates, a realtor and 
clients of Richmond’s 100-bed shelter attend- 
ed a crowded all-day symposium at the Civic 
Center. Votes were tallied, hopes stirred. 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


application. The agent didn’t call back. “During the first 
week they several times changed their story about whyil 
didn’t have the apartment,” Carolin said. The agent cof 
fessed if it was for Scott, there would be no problem. 
They said they couldn’t verify Carolin’s income. 

Scott was relentless. He was going to research disability 
rights. Finally they said, “The problem is we haven’t met 
Carolin.” Scott said, “Why does the big corporate entity 
have to meet her? But, okay, we’ll play by their rules.” 

The agent kept him and Carolin waiting an hour in her 
wheelchair outside the building. He phoned on his cell 


complaining Market was full of marchers protesting the 


West Bank occupation. He couldn’t drive six blocks from 
3rd to 9th street. “The underground would have taken 
seven minutes,” said Scott. “He could have somersaulted 
here faster.” 

On arrival, the agent warned, “You can’t have all your 
friends live here.” and asked, “Will you be storing 


~ things?” He~ was ‘assuming that homeless people provide 
‘crash pads for théir friends’ and; of course, collect’ junk. © 


As he turned to leave, Scott said, “Aren’t you going to let 


her look at the apartment?” 

When a friend wheeled in a shopping cart with Carolin’s | 
belongings, the manager, disturbed by the man’s appear- 
ance, complained the cart was scuffing up his lobby. Scott 
said, “I informed him the ceramic floor was harder than 
rubber wheels and could not be damaged.” The manager 
also said Carolin’s friend banged her wheelchair against the 
narrow passageway wall and knocked plaster loose. 

“When I put something on the windowsill, the manag- 
er bangs on my door, peeking in to see if there are people 
in here,” said Carolin, “or whether I’m tossing my keys 
to a friend outside.” 

Carolin knows she can’t pay rent and live on $800 a 
month. An agency provided $600 from emergency funds, 
They are applying to og agencies. Scott got her food 
stamps. 

Without an ambulatory “respectable” benefactor 
fronting the money and running interference, a disabled 
homeless person would not stand a chance of leaping ve 
barriers to get themselves housed. 


Baby-Mama 


by Ilyanna Afrodesia-Michoacana 


CIA-crack-crazed baby mama 
Takes the money for 

Her newborn infant’s formula 
Chasing the next hit — Boo-ya! 
Was it worth it to ya? 


Wounded, deformed, twisted spirit 
Shamed with lies, deceit, hypocrisy 
Blinded by confusion 
Vicious circle of illusion 

Told she’s just a bitch or ho 


Too numb to feel her soul is dying 
Too blind to see the system’s lying 
Doesn’t know which way to go 
Doesn’t hear her baby’s crying - 


Babies crying 
Babies crying 
Don’t you hear the babies crying? 
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John Fitzgerald and Kate McMichael from St. Anthony’s Foundation visit the Memorial Wall. 


A Wall of Memorial and Sorrow 


Memorial Wall 84 feet long, bearing health care and treatment centers, safe shelters and 
the names of 1,844 people who died _ living-wage jobs. Calling housing, health care and 
homeless in San Francisco over the employment basic human rights, the clergy gath- 


past 15 years was set up in Civic ered outside City Hall to charge that if San The Memorial Wall put up at S.F. City Hall by Religious Wi 
. cf . *; t v 
Center Plaza as the centerpiece of a three- -day Francisco officials had upheld these economic sem , a en 
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Memorial Service held by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People from May 19-21. 

“We come together once again to witness to this 
great tragedy of our time: that so many hundreds 
of children, women and men have suffered and 
died — alone, unnoticed, unmourned — on the 


streets of one of the richest cities in our nation, our 


rights, the needless deaths of many homeless peo- 
ple could have been prevented. 

“We must passionately resist these cuts,” said 
Sister Galvin, “honoring the mandate of our faith 
traditions to stand on the side of poor people when 
their basic human and civil rights are denied.” 

Rev. Norman Fong, the pastor of Chinatown 


THE MEMORIAL WALL 


WE REMEMBER WITH LOVE AND SORROW THE 1,844 
WOMEN, CHILDREN AND MEN WHO DIED HOMELESS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO OVER THE PAST 15 YEARS. 
THIS FIGURE REFLECTS ONLY THE HOMELESS 


DEATHS ACTUALLY DOCUMENTED AS SUCH BY 
THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


1,844 IS NOT A MERE STATISTIC. THESE INDIVIDUALS 
WERE SOMEONE’S MOTHER OR FATHER, DAUGHTER 
OR SON, UNCLE OR AUNT, SPOUSE, FRIEND, NEIGH- 


health care and programs serving poor people. Rabbi Alan Lew, the spiritual leader of | BOR, LOVER... THEY WERE SISTERS AND BROTHERS 
“In the name of those who died and of all those Congregation Beth Sholom and a key figure in TO ALL OF US. 


who currently live in misery on our streets, we Religious Witness for the past eight years, | 
insist that our elected officials make the funding declared, “May the solemn reading, of the names of J MANY OF THESE DEATHS WERE PREVENTABLE, THE 


needs of poor people a priority,” said Sister Bernie the members of our community who have died ‘BASIC HUMAN RIGHT TO ‘DECENT, AFFORDABLE” ~ 

Galvin, director of Religious Witness. homeless in our midst move us to vow that we will | HOUSING AND HEALTHCARE MUST BE ADEQUATELY 
Religious leaders called on San Francisco not forget them, and that in their name, we will | REFLECTED IN THE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE CITY 

Mayor Willie Brown and the Board of Supervisors tenew our commitment to defend the rights of the | OF SAN FRANCISCO. MAY WE BE MOVED TO COM- 

to adequately fund affordable housing, decent homeless people still among us.” PASSIONATE ACTION! 


own City of St. Francis,” said Father Louie Vitale, Presbyterian Church, said, “The basic right of 
pastor of St. Boniface Church in the Tenderloin. every human being to decent affordable housing 

Religious Witness set the Memorial Service to and adequate health care must be reflected in gov- 
coincide with budget debates in San Francisco that ernmental budgets at every level, including the 
threaten wholesale cuts to homeless services, local level.” 


Homeless Activists Hold Summit in Santa Cruz 


by Linda Lemaster 


Tired of Living Blues 
by Michael Creedon 


Time out, time in; 

There’s no breaks 

In this life I live in. 
It keeps me moving 
But I haven’t got a thing. 
What am I living for 
If not for something? 


he Santa Cruz Homeless Summit 
was a success in bringing key 
organizers of homeless encamp- 
ments together to share insights, with 
folks attending from 11 cities-saying the 
three-day gathering was very worthwhile. 
A solid network exists up and down 
the West Coast now, made of long-term, 
committed activists who intend to end the 
way homelessness hurts and destroys 
people; and to hold power brokers 
accountable for their collective role and 
individual acts of criminalization and 
abuse against the displaced. 
People agreed that no matter how 
many or how soon any future.housing. [ia é 
developments are constructed, the elimi- — Sign at the entrance to the Santa Cruz Homeless Summit. 
nation of all civil and human rights viola- . 
tions of homeless people must be stopped Musicians enhanced the working regional meeting. Difficult topics, such as 
by any means necessary. groups’ serious strategy sessions in bringing together diverse peoples in the 
Five established encampments from up Thomas Leavitt’s shady backyard. Much movement to end homelessness in the 
and down the West Coast shared experi- thanks to Mark Levy, Mike True and visit- U.S., were explored, tasks agreed on, and 
ences with each other. Some are quasi- ing street troubadours for adding dimen- a volunteer tour through southern 
legal, some are “ignored” by the state so _ sion, inspiration and art to the event. The California to connect other cities to this 
far, and some are under attack daily. The food was the most-commended item network began as the Summit ended. 
unique Isla Vista settlement is undergoing among evaluation statements, thanks to Joe Heartfelt appreciation goes to all the 
all those fates at once; it has been well-run, Schultz’s outdoor kitchen and Gunilla dozen or more organizers, and to the many 
supported by the community, and was Leavitt and friends’ long-suffering feet and _ sponsors.and allies:whe responded on short 
“legit” until recently crafted legislation was _ hands. “Best Volunteer,” largely meaning notice to make it viable. Homeless. United 
aimed to eradicate it. (We must resist.) hardest-working, nonstop, everything guy, for Friendship and Freedom, lead sponsor, 
Some encampment residents and _ was Chris Bryant. continues to meet every Wednesday morn- 
activist groups such as the Sacramento On Sunday, May 5, the Coalition on ing, 8:30 a.m., at Baker’s Square.on Ocean 
| Homeless Organizing Committee got to Homelessness and’California Homeless — Street in Santa Cruz. 
| visit Camp Paradise, now in Soquel. Civil Rights Organizing Project held their 


Living hard 
On the street. 

Morning comes down 

Like a wet sheet. 

What’s the point of keeping on? 
Everything I had is gone. 


Time in, time out; 
Makes me want to 
Scream and shout. 
Jeez, if I could 

Just break out — 
Give them something 
To talk about. 

I’m tired of living 
On the street. 
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paradise lost 
by Randy Fingland 


the tears of 
trouble cross 


children’s eyes 


wash away 
innocence 
from their faces 


ae 
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by George Wynn 


ehind the green gate of 146 
Leavenworth Street in the heart 
of San Francisco’s Tenderloin 
district is a safe place, a com- 
fort zone, for artists and writers. The 
Community Arts Program of Hospitality 
House offers a drop-in art studio and writ- 
ing workshop with open doors for neigh- 
borhood low-income and homeless folks. 

Bookshelves stuffed with art books by 
the masters line a wall and Tenderloin 
posters advertising past art festivals are 
taped to the balcony walls. Paintings and 
sculptures abound. In an upstairs gallery, 
art work for rent or sale is exhibited. 

This artistic creativity has flourished in 
one of the poorest neighborhoods of San 
Francisco, the Tenderloin, where the 
Community Arts Program of Hospitality 
House has served homeless and at-risk 
youth and adults for 35 years. The Open 
Door Art Studio brings together artists 
with advanced degrees in the fine arts and 
homeless artists from the streets, shelters, 
and SRO hotels, with a mission of encour- 
aging the creative self-expression of 
unsung artists whose visions may go 
unnoticed due to their poverty. Central 
City Hospitality House also runs a shelter 


for homeless adults, a ‘drop-in self-help 


center, and an employment program. 

On a gorgeous spring afternoon I meet 
with the director of the Hospitality House 
Community Arts Program, Samantha 
Giles, a-spunky and robust brunette. 
Standing by the kiln and clay work table 
(its sign says: “Welcome to’ the clay stu- 
dio”) with a twinkle in her bespectacled 
eye, She tells me this is the dream job of 
her life. “It’s exactly what I wanted,” she 
adds musingly. “Even with all the 
fundraising difficulties.” __ ee Daa 

Recently, the art studio did not receive 
a grant from the San Francisco Arts 
Commission for their community arts pro- 
gram even though they had been a regular 
recipient. Hospitality House: has been in 
the Tenderloin for 35 years, but in the 
years before Samantha Giles’ leadership, 
the arts center was mired in scandal. But 
Giles gamely met the challenge and her 
responsible oversight has brought a sense 
of community and harmony to the artistic 
ambience; as a result, people have truly 
come together. She has definitely steered 
the program into tranquil waters. 

A B.S.W. graduate from San Francisco 
State, Giles has been at Hospitality House 
for three years and has basked in the 
diversity of the neighborhood and the 
innovation artists bring to their growth 
and development. “Creativity empowers,” 
she says firmly. 

Giles goes on to allude that not having 
money makes artists hungrier for more 
meaningful work in their projects; there- 
fore, the artists of the Tenderloin are able 


to evoke the depth and complexity of their : 


life in a unique fashion: Often, Giles says, 
she enjoys just walking around the art stu- 
dio taking in the good vibes, and taking 
jaunts in the neighborhood to soak in the 
ethnic flavors and rhythms of the 
Tenderloin. Rp 

The major source of funding for the 
art studio is the art:auction. Other funding 


“Still Life.” Painting by William Bowden, Hospitality House Community Arts Program. 


comes from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Kalliopia Foundation, the 
greeting card program and individual con- 
tributions. : 

Along with Giles, the following people 
were instrumental in getting Hospitality 
House back on track: Paul Boden and 
Allison Lum of the Coalition on 
Homelessness, Glenda Hope of Network 
Ministries, Roscoe Hawkins and John 
Bartholomew from St. Anthony’s and 
Laura Ware of the Community Housing 
Partnership. 

According to Giles, what really makes 


Hospitality “House, and the Comsunity, | 
Arts Program succeed is the diversity of 


people that make up its broad and talented 
community. Each member of the studio 
community (including the participating 
artists, studio assistants, visiting instruc- 
tors and other agency staff) brings a valu- 
able perspective that helps drive each 
decision made and each service offered. 
The philosophy of Hospitality House is 
driven by a commitment to hire and pro- 
mote from within,.and to train homeless 
and formerly homeless people to empow- 
er individuals and address the causes’ and 
consequences of poverty at their roots. 
Hospitality House has created a lively 
community by bringing together people 
from very different backgrounds into a 
diverse, yet unified mosaic, as a visitor 
can see by looking at the experiences and 
talents of those at work in the art studio. 
Rick Darnell, a graduate of Bennington 
College, has been the painting and draw- 
ing instructor since September 1999. He 
works one-on-one with artists and home- 
less folk. He is also part of a case manage- 
ment team that helps poor people with 
issues concerning SSI, parole officers, and 
other issues surrounding homelessness. 
Darnell was trained in the Homework 
Project administered by Arriba Juntos, an 
alternative social work project. He some- 
times sees people who are at first angry 
and disconnected getting involved in the 
art studio, and is impressed with their pos- 
itive change and enormous sense of tender 
and exuberant energy because a helping 
hand was extended to them. Because of 
these experiences, he firmly believes peo- 
ple have infinite, untapped human talent. 
Tall, athletic, ecologically oriented 
Susan Peterson is teaching a six-week tile 
workshop with a friendship theme and is 
creating a mural which will be placed in 
the Hospitality House shelter upstairs. 
Peterson enjoys seeing her students get 
excited over their work. A sculptor 


‘Hidden World 
presently working on a project concerning 
birds, her work reflects her philosophy of 
the environment. 

She has an M.F.A. in ceramics from 
the Massachusetts College of Art and ten 
years experience in teaching art. Her paid 
position in the clay studio is the result of 
an arts grant. Peterson is a native of 
Boston’s South Shore, Braintree (the site 
of Sacco and Vanzetti’s alleged bank 
heist). She volunteered first at Hospitality 
House and also currently volunteers with 
children at St. Joseph’s Village. She feels 
it is very important and meaningful to do 
community service. 

Daniel Renteria is the ceramics assis- 
tant and a native of Fairfield, California. 


Between 7th and 8th Streets.” Painting by Chuck Richardson. 


s PS 


He used to reside in the shelter upstairs. 
Renteria is being trained in social work in 
the Homework Project of Arriba Juntos. 
His artistic influences are from ancient 
Greece and Crete. He says he is chal- 
lenged by the unpredictability and emo- 
tional responses art evokes in him. 
Poet-instructor Yedda Morrison is a 
U.C. Santa Cruz graduate and has an 
M.F.A. in poetry from San Francisco 
State. For two years she has taught at 
Hospitality House and also has taught 
essay writing at the Bennington summer 
writing workshops in Vermont. She is a 
curator at Small Press Traffic, a literary 


See Artistic Community Flourishes page 1] 
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arts center at California College for the 
Arts and Crafts. She remains very active 
in the arts community. 

* Morrison studied with the Korean poet 
Myung Mi Kim and learned much from 
her. She also admires the work of Korean 
poet Theresa Ha Kunyg Cha. Her favorite 
contemporary poet is Kevin Killian and 
the older poet Lorine Niedecker. Morrison 
prefers experimental work. In her work- 
shop she reads passages from poetry to 


her students and then encourages them to - 


free associate and freely write the sounds, 
images, and words that strike their ears; 
she then allows them to read back to the 
group in a critical but Supe and pos- 
itive environment. ores 

Her regular students cou included) 
are preparing individual chapbooks for the 
sph ing anda second anthology of. ol 
poems. Last year we published Pap 
Fountain and gave a reading: i 
art studio that was very well received, Since 
I myself have attended:the poetry: workshop 
for a year I-can vouch for Morrison s 
patience and teaching excellence. 

Once a month there is an open mike 
poetry réading hosted by J. J. Rush. 
Occasionally there are guest speakers 
such as the noted poet Piri Thomas 


(author of Down These Mean Streets), 


who Save’ a presentation in December. 

Morrison encourages her students to 
publish in Tender Leaves, a Tenderloin 
poetry review edited by Harriet Kirk, a 
sculptor who studied at the Chicago Art 
Institute and partook of the Hospitality 
House art studio for several years. 

Poet Marsha Campbell has published 
in such prestigious literary reviews as 
Caveat Lector, Exquisite Corpse, and 
Five Fingers Review and has authored 
two books including About My Impotence 
and Sainthood, published by Freedom 

Voices. She is also a talented painter spe- 

cializing in portraits. Years earlier, she 
was known for her many wonderful horse 
paintings displayed: at Hospitality House. 

Affable “house poet” and. Chicago 
native J.J. Rush is never at a loss for 
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words. His poetry is very musical and he 


hosts the monthly open mike poetry series 
at Hospitality House. He also is passion- 
“ate about ceramics, preferring to call his 
craft _ PTY sepia: ion.” 


Francisco Att ie 


borhood in Boston; he specializes in col- 
lages and found text alongside found 
images. He’s primarily interested in the 


possibilities of discarded materials for 
creative artistic purposes. His spiritual. 
influences are Robert Rauschenberg, - 
Joseph Bueys and Paul Klee. He’s also a. 


poet presently leaning toward a mix of 
surrealism and realism. 


California native-Georgia Bear Paws 


invokes in her poetry the rituals and 
sacred memories of her native culture. 
‘She-also did a wonderful incantatory 
native celebration for El Dia de los 
Muertos in the art studio. ie 
Diane, also a member of the ‘poetry 


group, created her own journal and cover 
from the lessons she learned at a book- 


binding class in the art studio. David, a 
self-described “humble whistle blower,” 


ever the charmer and entertainer, camnot 


resist playing an interesting tune on his 
glazed yellow conch. A long-haired New 
Jersey native, he is pragmatic and appreci- 
ates the free art supplies, cheerily stating, 
“The price is right.” 

All the trappings of a neighborhood 
success story are here in the art studio — 
most importantly, the right amount of 
commitment by staff and artists and writ- 
ers. There’s a lot of energy here yet it’s 
also laid back. Everyone seems to get 
along in a hassle-free environment. 
Students can fire pots and make sculpture 
from the many supplies from an overfilled 
garbage barrel replete with clay, and later 
have their work displayed in the storefront 
sidewalk windows. 

The mural directly across the street 
from the Hospitality House art studio at 
Turk and Leavenworth seems fitting: a 


turquoise, orangey-pink oil painting of a 
pleasant, middle-aged, black and white 
couple with gentle smiles that reflects the 
best intentions and spirit of the Tenderloin 
neighborhood where a vibrant art atmos- 


phere flowets.“The insightful Words” |si 
around the mural read: “IN THE MAIN  |a 


PEOPLE ARE VERY FRIENDLY. IT 


1 REMINDS ME A LOT OF WHAT PEO- 
isa. Ae Fand : 
substitute staff from a blue-collar neigh- — 


PLE THINK SAN FRANCISCO IS.” 


If you’re interested in either attending or 
teaching voluntarily in the Community Arts 


Program, call (415) 749-2132. 


‘gleam of misojosandthe | 


“64 Turk St.” Art on ceramic tile by Daniel Renteria. 


Piri Thomas Speaks 
(Guest poet at Hospitality House, Dec. 2001) 
by George Wynn 


oye, habla Piri Thomas 
primero, let me tell you . 

it is not in my nature 

to write as if poetry 
descended from a 

Master of Fine Arts program 
this is not my desire 


poetry is my goddess 
mi corazon yearns por ella 
entiende? 

you feel it too, ieee 


wiedties aracab € . eilibs e2alsmod 0) 


rien 


ambien?” fe Oak. <p 2) 


|ay, que bueno! 


I have been elected by past 
|to be the poet of amor and wisdom 


mi espirtu is revealed in the 


snap of mis ae 


so let’s relax 
wecome to mi mundo jalipeno 


imi papi was a dancing man 
Mi poesia is alive _ 
porque yo soy - 


el salsero of words — 


yo tengo setenta-tres anos. 

mis amigosmedicen __ 
twenty-three years — poe ally 
and after three cups of Bustelo cafe 
and raised eyelids 

who am I to disagree? 


I remain as impassioned _ 
as in 1967 when I penned the classic _ 
Down These Mean Streets 


you too are poets of 
cold want 


you understand 


the reality of that experience — 
dare to write about it 


-loften — y con gusto. 


vaya! . 


_ GLOSSARY 
oye: listen mundo: world 
habla: speaks 
primero: first 


papi: father 
_ salsero: salsa dancer 


yo tengo setenta-tres 


corazon. heart 
anos: 73 years old 


ella: her | 
entiende: understand 
tambien: also 
bueno: wonderful 


amigos: friends 

me dicen: they say 

Bustelo cafe: Puerto 

Rican coffee _ *. 


amor: love : 
with 


con gusto: 
vitality) 
vaya!: go ahead on! 


espirtu: spirit 
ojos: eyes 
dedos: fingers 
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Corporations Team Up to Dominate State Legislatures 


Some of the nation’s largest corporations underwrite the American Legislative Exchange Council 


by Bill Berkowitz 


nless you are actively involved 
in your state’s legislative 
activities, you could easily go 
through the rest of your life 
without running into the American 
Legislative Exchange Council (ALEC). If 
I told you that ALEC members sponsored 
more than 3,100 pieces of legisiation dur- 
ing 1999-2000 and more than 400 of these 
bills were passed, you might sit up and 


~ take notice. 


One thing is for sure: You are definitely 
familiar with the multinational corporations 
and industry associations that make 
ALEC’s work possible. According to a 
press release announcing the recent publica- 
tion of Corporate America’s Trojan Horse 
in the States: The Untold Story Behind the 


- American Legislative Exchange Council, 


ALEC’s “underwriters represent almost a 
who’s who of corporate America.” 

Companies and industry organizations 
supporting ALEC’s mission include 
Enron, Amoco, Chevron, Texaco, R.J. 
Reynolds, AT&T, the American Nuclear 
Energy Council, the Chlorine Chemistry 
Council, the American Petroleum 
Institute, and the Pharmaceutical Research 
& Manufacturers of America. 

So what is ALEC and why are corpora- 
tions its most ardent supporters? ALEC 
was founded in 1973 by Paul Weyrich — 
considered by many to be the granddaddy 
of the Religious Right. (He currently 
heads up a Washington, D.C.-based outfit 
called the Free Congress Foundation.) 
ALEC’s website points out that it was 
organized to create “a bipartisan member- 
ship association for conservative state 
lawmakers who shared a common belief 
in limited government, free markets, fed- 
eralism, and individual liberty.” 

ALEC has quite a distinguished set of 
alumni; Rep. Henry Hyde of Illinois, for- 
mer Rep. John Kasich of Ohio, Tommy 
Thompson, former Wisconsin governor 
and now Secretary of Health and Human 


Services, former Rep. Jack Kemp of New 


York, and Senator Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina were all active in the organiza- 
tion’s formative years. 

_ A new report released by Defenders of 
Wildlife and the National Resources 
Defense Council documents how major 
corporations form alliances with state leg- 
islators to push “an industry-friendly 
agenda.” Rodger Schlickeisen, president 
of the Defenders of Wildlife, and John 
Adams, president of the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, write: “The 
payments [from corporations] might be 
membership dues, fees to sit on nine 
industry-specific committees that approve 
‘model’ bills, expenditures for lavish par- 
ties and entertainment, or ‘scholarships’ 
to pay for targeted legislators to attend 
ALEC’s junket-like meetings.” 

Its nine task forces are: Civil Justice, 
Commerce and Economic Development, 
Criminal Justice, Education, Energy, 
Environment, Natural Resources, and 
Agriculture, Health and Human Services, 
Tax and Fiscal Policy, Telecommunications 
and Information Technology, and Trade 
and Transportation. Corporate members 
pay between $1,500 to $5,000 to participate 
in the task forces. 

“Influence peddling to shape-govern- 
ment laws to suit corporate special inter- 
ests is not just a Washington phenome- 
non,” Schlickeisen says. “It is just as 


aggressive if not as visible in the states. 


It’s time to shine the public spotlight on 
state influence peddling, beginning with 
the American Legislative Exchange 
Council. ALEC has a carefully cultivated 
‘good government’ image, but the masters 
it serves are its corporate sponsors and 


Art by Doug Minkler 


Corporation, n. An ingenious device for obtaining individual 
profit without individual responsibility. | Ambrose Bierce 


In 1910, Teddy Roosevelt said: “We must drive the special 
interests out of politics. The citizens of the United States 
must effectively control the mighty commercial forces which 
they have themselves called into being.... To put an end to it 
will neither be a short nor an easy task, but it can be done...” 


funders, not the nation’s hard-working but 
vulnerable state legislators.” 

The study charges ALEC with 
“actling] as a conduit for special-interest 
legislation from corporations to key state 
legislators on issues that range from 
rolling back environmental and consumer 
protections to privatizing government ser- 
vices such as prisons and schools.” 

ALEC members have a broad range of 
corporate interests. Environmental issues 
are in the forefront of its mission, as wit- 
nessed by ALEC’s legislative agenda 
“which is currently promoting more than 
two dozen industry bills related to energy 
and environmental protection.” 

On Earth Day 1998, the staff director 
for ALEC’s environmental task force said, 
“The best chance we have to improve the 
environment is to break the stranglehold 
of the command-and-control policies pro- 
moted by the EPA and the extremist envi- 
ronmental lobby.” 

Corporate America’s Trojan Horse... 
points out that ALEC’s Task Force on 
Energy, Environment, Natural Resources, 
and Agriculture intentionally puts forward 
legislative initiatives with benign-sound- 
ing names, such as “The Environmental 
Good Samaritan Act,” the “Environmental 
Literacy Improvement Act,” the 
“Groundwater Protection Act,” and “The 
Private Property Protection Act.” 

ALEC’s interests also include health 
care, land use, tobacco restrictions, man- 
dated employee benefits, utility regula- 
tion, agriculture, tax policy, education and 
many more issues. 


ALEC’S CORPORATE VISION 


The American Legislative Exchange 
Council is a 501(c)(3) operation with an 


annual budget of “roughly” $6 million 


and a staff of 30. According to Media 
Transparency, a website tracking “the 
money behind the media,” since 1985 
ALEC has received more than $2.5 mil- 
lion in grants from the Allegheny 
Foundation, the Charles G. Koch 
Charitable Foundation, the Castle Rock 


Foundation (Coors Family), the Bradley 
Foundation and several other conservative 
foundations. 

Currently, ALEC boasts that a large 
number of its members hold senior posts 
in their state legislatures. ALEC counts 12 
sitting governors including George Pataki 
(New York), Frank Keating (Oklahoma), 
John Engler (Michigan) and more than 80 
current members of Congress among its 
powerful alumni. 

In many of its published materials, 
ALEC notes that it is “the nation’s largest 
bipartisan, individual membership associa- 
tion of state legislators.” However, of the 
members it includes as being in “senior 
leadership positions” (including its own 
state chairs) in the 50 state legislatures, the 
Republican Party clearly dominates. 


Though ALEC prefers not to denote party 


affiliations, the report found that 177 are 
Republicans (84.7 percent), 29 are 
Democrats (13.9 percent) and three others 
from Nebraska are officially designated as 
Non-Partisan (1.4 percent). Only three of 
ALEC’s state chairs — those in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas — are Democrats. 
In addition, only one of the 29 members of 
ALEC’s Board of Directors is a Democrat. 
The report closely examines the inner 
workings of the organization: “It pursues 
its mission chiefly by generating and pro- 
moting hundreds of ‘model’ bills, resolu- 
tions, and policy statements every year. 


The state lawmakers said to be ‘members’ > 


of ALEC seem to have little or no real 
control over the inner workings of the 
organization. ALEC’s ‘private-sector 
members’ — three hundred corporate 


- sponsors each paying tens of thousands of 


dollars a year — appear to run the show, 
from financing the organization and 
selecting the issues it pushes, to exercis- 
ing veto power over its policy positions. 
“These corporate underwriters father 
legislation that is drafted with help from 
ALEC’s staff, approved as ‘model’ bills 
by the organization’s board, and then 
introduced by ALEC’s legislator ‘mem- 
bers’ in state capitals from coast to coast.” 


PAY THE PIPER, CALL THE TUNE 


“Our members join for the purpose of 
having a seat at the table. That’s just what 
we do, that’s the service we offer. The 
organization is supported by money from 
the corporate sector, and, by paying to be 
members, corporations are allowed the 
opportunity to sit down at the table and 
discuss the issues that they have an inter- 
est in.” — Dennis Bartlett, ALEC, 1997. 

Corporations influence ALEC because 
they foot a large part of the bill and they 
dominate the information flow. While legis- 
lators pay only $50 for a two-year member- 
ship, ALEC’s 300-plus corporate sponsors 
pay annual membership dues ranging from 
$5,000 to $50,000. They also pay an addi- 
tional fee to be involved in the task forces. 

ALEC’s success is in part due to the 
reality that 41 state legislatures are only in 
session on a part-time basis and 33 states 
have no paid legislative staff to speak of. 


Since the number of bills they consider 


often overwhelms legislative aides, 
ALEC’s “model” bills and “packets of 


background information on key issues” 
becomes a handy shortcut to understand-\ 


ing a wide range of state issues. 

It doesn’t take a corporate watchdog to 
recognize that corporations dominate the 
political discourse, throw money at politi- 
cians and effectively use the machinery of 
government. As the conclusion to the 
report points out, this has been going on 
for a long time. In 1910, after his second 
term in the White House, Teddy 
Roosevelt said: “We must drive the spe- 
cial interests out of politics. The citizens 
of the United States must effectively con- 
trol the mighty commercial forces which 
they have themselves called into being.... 
To put an end to it will neither be a short 
nor an easy task, but it can be done...” 

The American Legislative Exchange 
Council makes achieving Roosevelt’s 
vision a daunting task, especially consid- 
ering that ALEC’s raison d’étre is to facil- 
itate the unfettered access to the legisla- 
tive process by corporations. 


RESOURCES: 


¢ Corporate America’s Trojan Horse in the 
States: The Untold Story Behind the American 
Legislative Exchange Council: 
www.alecwatch.org/report.html 


« American Legislative Exchange Council: 
he | x Sane 

www.alec.org/ ‘ 

¢ ALEC Watch: www.alecwatch.org/index html 

« Media Transparency: www.mediatrans- 

parency.org 


Bill Berkowitz is a freelance writer covering 
conservative movements. Read his columns at 
Working Assets’ workingforchange.com. 


Love Our Mother 


by Iyanna Afrodesia-Michoacana 


If mothers stop giving 

If mothers stop forgiving 
The earth stops turning 
‘Ashes to Ashes 

We all fall down ~ 


If rain stops falling 

If worms stop crawling 
The plants stop growing 
Dust to Dust 

We all go around 


If forests stop growing 

If oceans stop flowing 

The farmers stop sowing _ 
Sea to Dead Sea 7'0 
No more life to be found © 


When we all come together 
‘When we all love each other 
The earth will rejoice 

All the children 

The Father and The Mother 
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Are Women Worth Less Than Men? 


The pay gap is especially hard on sin- 
gle-mother families. If single mothers 
earned as much as comparable men, 
their poverty rates would be cut in half. 


by Holly Sklar 


“magine if we celebrated. Father’s Day every year, 
but skipped one out of four Mother’s Days. 
Ridiculous, you say? Moms aren’t worth just three- 
fourths of Dads. Tell that to American business. The 

typical full-time working woman earns just 73 cents for 
every dollar earned by the typical man. 

In 1955, women working full time, year round made 
64 cents for every dollar earned by men. It took four 
decades of seesaw movement to close the gap by a dime. 
Progress stalled after the all-time high of 74 cents in 
1996. There’s still another 27 cents to go. 

Full-time working women earned a median income of 
$27,355 in 2000, according to the Census Bureau. Men 
earned $37,339. That’s a difference of $9,984 a year, or 
$832 a month. 

How would you like that extra money to pay rent, 
health care or childcare, or purchase your first home? 
How, about an extra half-million dollars? That’s what the 
pay;,gap-between the typical full-time working man and 
woman has amounted to since the Equal Pay Act was 
signed in 1963, says the National Committee on Pay 
Equity. That’s not counting all the lost health or retire- 
ment benefits. 

Jobs seen as “women’s work” often mean low wages. 
Take childcare. Childcare workers generally make about 
as much as parking lot attendants and much less than ani- 
mal trainers. Out of 700 occupations surveyed by the 
Labor Department, only 15 have lower average wages 
than childcare workers. 

Most minimum-wage workers are women, while near- 
ly all top executives are men. There are only 11 female 
CEOs in the Fortune 1000 — just one percent, reports 
Catalyst. CEOs at major corporations surveyed by 
Business Week made an average $11 million in 2001, 
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Jobs seen as ““women’s work” often mean 
low wages. Childcare workers generally 

make about as much as parking lot atten- 
dants and much less than animal trainers. 


counting salary, bonus and long-term compensation such 
as cashed-in stock options. Minimum wage jobs pay just 
$5.15 an hour, or $10,712 a year for full-time work. 

The average CEO raked in the combined pay of 1,027 
moms making minimum wage. In 1980, CEOs made only 
97 times as much as minimum-wage workers. 

The General Accounting Office found that the pay gap 
between compa ee male and female managers widened 
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in 1995-2000. An American Bar Association survey 
found that men were twice as likely as similarly - 
qualified women to make partner in law firms. 

_ Pay gaps are found even in traditionally female 
fields such as nursing. The typical full-time working 
woman 25 years and older with a master’s degree 
makes $6,500 less than the typical man with just a 
bachelor’s degree. The typical woman with a doctorate 
makes only $2,000 more than a man with a bachelor’s. 

Working families lose $200 billion of income annu- 
ally to the gender wage gap, according to the AFL- 
CIO and the Institute for Women’s Policy Research. 
That’s “an average loss of more than $4,000 each for 
working families every year because of unequal pay, 
even after accounting for differences in education, age, 
location and the number of hours worked.” 

Working families in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Ohio, Vermont and Wisconsin 
lose the most, averaging $5,000 a year. 

The pay gap is especially hard on single-mother 
families. If single mothers earned as much as compa- 
rable men, their poverty rates would be cut in half. 

Pay discrimination helps explain why many women 
leave welfare, but not poverty. Most women leaving 
welfare get jobs with low wages and no benefits. 

- According to the Economic Policy Institute, nearly 
half the families that left welfare between 1997 and 

1999 for full-time employment experienced hardships 
such as going without food, medical care or housing. 

Most Americans know that discrimination still exists. 
In a 1999 CBS News poll, 65 percent said the man earns 
more when women and men do the same work. In a 1998 
Washington Post poll, 80 percent of women and two-thirds 
of men said women faced pay discrimination. More recent 
surveys have found strong support for making equal pay 
and benefits for women a top policy priority. 

Congress should give families cause to celebrate by rais- 
ing the minimum wage and passing the Fair Pay Act and 
the Paycheck Fairness Act, two bills that would strengthen 
the fight against discrimination. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Holly Sklar is coauthor of Raise the Floor: Wages and 
Policies That Work For All Of Us (www .raisethefloor.org). She 
can be reached at hsklar@aol.com. ... 4, 
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Slumlord Ordered To Return Refligee is Possessions 


The Pedro Santay family 
became homeless after 
being evicted. Then their 
possessions were held 
hostage by a greedy land- 


lord trying to profit. from 
their misery. He withheld 
such items as the family’s 
clothing, and the children’s 
school papers and books. 


by Lynda Carson 


n a packed courtroom on May 21, 

Oakland Judge James E. Richman, 

despite his reputation as a landlord- 

friendly judge, stunned a slumlord 
by ordering him to return the possessions 
of a refugee family after a recent eviction. 
Such items as the family’s clothing, plus 
the children’s school papers and books, 
were listed as some of the possessions 
being withheld by the landlord. 

Local landlord Robert Miller held 
hostage the possessions of Pedro Santay 
and family after evicting them, and was 
demanding $1,600 for their return. On 
May 21, Judge Richman ruled that this 
amount of money was: way out of line, 
and instead ordered the return of the items 
for only 46 dollars, _ 

Outside, jubilant activists and Pores 
ers were on hand to celebrate the tenant 
victory, and greet Pedro Santay and his 
family as they left the courtroom. The two 
dozen tenant activists, with media in tow, 
showed up outside to demonstrate their 
anger at weak rent laws and the lawless 


landlords who take advantage of them. 
Inside, pro-tenant attorneys from Bay 

Area Legal Aid and the Eviction Defense 

Center were on hand to represent Santay in 


his efforts to regain possession of the fami- 


ly’s belongings. It was joy-and smiling 
faces for the attorneys and friends of Santay 
as they left the courtroom with their victory 
in hand. Many were surprised by the out- 
come, because the judge is known to be 
landlord-friendly and anti-tenant. 

In disbelief after losing the court rul- 
ing, landlord Robert Miller had little to 
comment on when I asked what he 
expected to get out of this hearing; he 
stated the old axiom that only a fool 
would try to represent himself in court 
without an attorney. Indeed, Miller was 
referring to himself as the fool since he 
had appeared in court without legal repre- 
sentation, and he quietly slipped out of the 
building trying to avoid the press waiting 
outside. 

Miller is known as an Oakland landlord 
with a bad reputation. An ex-Oakland cop, 


Miller had the Santay family residing in 


slum-like conditions in an apartment with a 


broken stove and heater, lead paint exposed 
on the bathroom walls, excessive mildew 
throughout the apartment, and a severe 
cockroach infestation growing ever larger. 

As a result of Oakland’s weak rent 
laws and inadequate protections from 
unjust evictions, the Santay family 
became homeless after being evicted, and 
their possessions were held hostage by a 
greedy landlord trying to profit from their 
misery. This scenario landed in the courts 
after the hard work of activists who decid- 
ed that this rent scam went too far. 

With weak rent laws and a corrupt City 


Saturday, June 1 
11:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 
West Oakland Health Fair 
True Vine Baptist Church 
896 Isabella, Oakland 


Thursday, June 13 
5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 

Salvation Army 

2794 Garden St,. Oakland, CA 
On-site physician: Diane Halberg, MD 


Monday June 17 
5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 

Harrison House 

711 Harrison St., Berkeley, CA 
On-site physician: Karen Kruger, MD 


Wednesday, June 19 

5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m 

Women’s Refuge 

On-site physician: Gena Lewis, MD, or 
Edward Chu, MD 


Kerry’s Kids Visits Homeless Shelters 
Kerry’s Kids is a mobile health van where doctors provide 
immunizations, health education, health check-ups, blood 

pressure checks and Head Start screenings FREE to children. 


Monthly Schedule 


Hall, one horror story after another 
unfolds for Oakland renters, and Miller is 
only the latest in a string of bad landlords 
to hit the light of day. Tenants find it hard ~ 
to tell who the good guys are anymore in 
a system that evicts for profit. With even 
some of the so-called nonprofits getting 
caught up in the act of evicting the poor in 
the name of creating housing for the poor, 
and then going so far as to use restraining 
orders in an effort to gag tenant activists 
for exposing the wrongdoing, activists 
vow to continue to expose the worst land- 
lords in Oakland. 


Monday, June 24 © 
5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. - 

Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center 
559 16th St., Oakland, CA 

On-site physician: Linda Chu, MD 


Please bring your child’s yellow 
immunization card! 


For more information call (510) 444-4326. 
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Where to 
Eat When 
You’re on 
the Street 


Nourishing breakfasts 
served by the Dorothy 
Day House in Berkeley 


by Maureen Hartmann 


~ ue to many years of faithful ser- 

vice by the Dorothy Day House 

Catholic Worker, many homeless 

and low-income people in Berkeley are 

able to wake up to a hearty breakfast, 

companionship and a wholesome, nour- 
ishing beginning of the day. 

The breakfast for low-income people I 

attended in May as a guest of the Dorothy 


Day House was the second breakfast of 


the day served by their volunteers. Their 
first serving is at 6 a.m. for the residents 
of the men’s shelter in the Veteran's 
Memorial Building on Center Street in 
Berkeley. The second breakfast is held in 
the auditorium of the Trinity Methodist 
Church on Bancroft and Dana in Berkeley 
at 8 a.m., Monday through Saturday. (It is 
the same auditorium where the Quarter 
Meal is served by: the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project.) 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit - June 2002 


On PROPAGANDA 


Brainwashing, 1963 


stream discussion. 


Quarterly, Winter-Spring, 1984 


noble goals which they serve. 


4. Propaganda, n. Their lies. 
Public information, n. Our lies. 


Nature Of Mass Movements, 1951 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


The breakfast consisted of a choice of 
hot oatmeal and grits, hot hard-boiled 
eggs, and a menu of breads offered by a 
server, including white sourdough, wheat 
sourdough, baguettes, and bread with nuts 
in it. Orange marmalade and margarine 
and sugar were available at a side table. 
At another side table were milk and Peet’s 
coffee. Especially delicious was the wheat 
sourdough bread with marmalade. 

We guests picked up our breakfast 
cafeteria-style at a long serving table, and 
found folding chairs at similar tables fill- 
ing the middle of the room. Present in the 
patio after the meal, was “Coach,” a large, 


1. The essence of propaganda is the presentation of one side of the picture only. 
J. A.C. BROWN (English psychiatrist, 1911-1964), Techniques Of Persuasion: From Propaganda To 


2. In a democratic system of thought control it is necessary to take over the entire spec- 
trum of opinion, the entire spectrum of discussion, so that nothing can be thinkable 
apart from the party line, not just that it be obeyed, but that you can’t even think any- 
thing else. The state propaganda is not expressed; it’s rather implicit; it’s presupposed. 
It provides the framework for discussion among people who are admitted into main- 


NOAM CHOMSKY (contemporary American linguist and social critic), “1984: Orwell’s and Ours,” Thoreau 


3. From one day to another, another nation is made out to be utterly depraved and 
fiendish, while one’s own nation stands for everything that is good and noble. Every 
action of the enemy is judged by one standard — every action of oneself by another. 
Even good deeds by the enemy are considered a sign of particular devilishness, meant 
to deceive us and the world, while our bad deeds are necessary and justified by our 


ERICH FROMM (German-born American psychoanalyst, 1900-1980), The Art Of Loving, 1956 


EDWARD S. HERMAN (contemporary American professor of finance and social critic), quoted in Art 
Spiegelman and Bob Schneider, editors, Whole Grains: A Book Of Quotations, 1973 


5. How a report is framed, which facts it contains and emphasizes and which it ignores, 
and in what context, are as important to shaping opinion as the bare facts themselves. 
MARK HERTSGAARD (contemporary American writer), “How Reagan Seduced Us: Inside the President's 
Propaganda Factory,” Village Voice, 25 September 1984 

6. The most brilliant propagandist technique will yield no success unless one funda- 
mental principle is borne in mind constantly and with unflagging attention. It must con- 


fine itself to a few points and repeat them over and over. 
ADOLF HITLER (German dictator, 1889-1945), Mein Kampf, 1924 


7. The results at which I have to aim are only to be attained by systematic corruption of 
the possessing and governing classes. Business advantages, erotic satisfactions, and 


ambition, that is to say, the will to power, are the three stops in our propaganda organ. 
ADOLF HITLER, table talk, 1932-1934, quoted in Hermann Rauschning, The Voice Of Destruction, 1940 


8. Propaganda serves more to justify ourselves than to convince others; and the more 
reason we have to feel guilty, the more fervent our propaganda. 
ERIC HOFFER (San Franciscan longshoreman and writer, 1902-1983), The True Believer: Thon eis On The 


9. We lie to ourselves, in order that we may still have the excuse of ignorance, the alibi 
of stupidity and incomprehension, possessing which we can continue with a good con- 


imposing, African-American man who 
said he comes to the breakfasts four or 
five times a week to help. [A feature arti- 
cle and picture of Coach in the May issue 
of Street Spirit portrayed his hard work in 
cooking at the Quarter Meal.] 

Two of the guests I interviewed in the 
patio had words of praise for the meal. 
“Joe” said the breakfasts were “usually 
pretty good... I love it.” He added that his 
favorite foods served at the meals were 
“bacon and sausage with milk and coffee.” 
He comes “about three or four times a 
week.” I asked Joe whether he had to skip 
breakfast if he missed coming to the meal 
provided by Dorothy Day House. He said, 
“Yes, a lot of times I’m hungry if I don’t 
come.... I’ve been coming off and on a lot 
for the last ten years. I didn’t come at all for 
a couple of years, but then I came back.” 

Another guest named Ronald said that 
the breakfast is “nourishing,” adding with 
emphasis, “You cannot survive without it.” 
When I asked him what the meal meant in 
his life, Ronald said, “The start in the morn- 
ing that I need for energy to carry on 
through the day.” Ronald said he usually 
ate the breakfast served by Dorothy Day 
House “four or five times a week.” 

The second time I came to the break- 
fast, there was a choice between farina 
and oatmeal, and for the second course, 
ham and scrambled eggs. Also on the 
serving table were packets of real butter, 
mixed fruit jelly, and cream cheese. 
Bananas were also part of the menu. The 
assortment of breads and hot brewed cof- 
fee was available again. 

Among the servers was. J.C. Orton, 
coordinator of Night on the Streets 
Catholic Worker, and a board member of 
the Dorothy Day House Catholic Worker. 
He announced that a white man with red 


10. Certain educators disapproved of the teaching of propaganda analysis on the grounds 
that it would make adolescents unduly cynical. Nor was it welcomed by the military 
authorities, who were afraid that recruits might start to analyze the utterances of drill 
sergeants. And then there were the clergymen and the advertisers. The clergymen were 
against propaganda analysis as tending to undermine belief and diminish churchgoing; the 
advertisers objected on the grounds that it might undermine brand loyalty and reduce sales. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY, on the Institute for Propaganda Analysis which was founded in the United States in 
1937 and folded in 1941, “Education for Freedom,” Brave New World Revisited, 1958 


11. In propaganda as in advertising, the important consideration is not whether infor- 
mation accurately describes an objective situation but whether it sounds true. 
CHRISTOPHER LASCH (American writer, 1932-1994), The Culture Of Narcissism: American Life In An 


Age Of Diminishing Expectations, 1979 


science to commit and tolerate the most monstrous crimes. : 
ALDOUS HUXLEY (English writer, 1894-1963), “Words and Behavior,” The Olive Tree And Other Essays, 1936 


hair had lain dead in a van for three days 
before he was found Wednesday, May 8, 
at the Berkeley Marina and asked if any- 


‘one had known anymore about him. He 


reminded those of us eating that it was 
important to look out for one another. 

After breakfast, I interviewed a guest 
named Antoinette. She said of the break- 
fast, “I like it. It’s good, it’s consistent, 
and it’s always a good meal.” She said of 
the service, “I love it.” Her favorite food 
was the cereal. She added, “I come every 
day because I’m homeless. I have no other 
source of food, (so) I’m here.” She has 
been coming since 1989. 

Anyone who has information on the man 
who died in his van at the Berkeley Marina, 
please call J.C. Orton at (510) 845-6151. 


A Bruised-Apples Day 
(for Louise) 
by Claire J. Baker 


She sits under a light-pole 
in Safeway parking lot. 
Cars dodge past her. — 


The produce truck rolls in. 

Louise is hungry: 
apples, peaches, lettuce, 
grapes whimper from inside 
cardboard boxes — 
produce yet to be shelved, 
watered, felt, rejected, 
mishandled, bought, sliced, 
cooked, devoured. 


Her gastric juices grumble, 
it’s getting dark. A chance 
later behind the store to claim 
unwanted sustenance. 

The end of an imperfect day. 
And then to hide somewhere 
to sleep. 


12. The art of crisis management, now widely acknowledged to be the essence of state- 
craft, owes its vogue to the merger of politics and spectacle. Propaganda seeks to create 
in the public a chronic sense of crisis, which in turn justifies the expansion of executive 

power and the secrecy surrounding it. 7 
CHRISTOPHER LASCH, The Culture Of Narcissism, 1979 


13. The educator tries to tell people how to think; the propagandist, what to think. The 
educator strives to develop individual responsibility; the propagandist, mass effects. 
The educator fails unless he achieves an open mind; the propagandist, unless he 
achieves a closed mind. 

EVERETT DEAN MARTIN (American psychologist, 1880-1941), “Our Invisible Masters,” Forum, 1929 


14. The first step toward freedom will be a new respect for the symbol, a purification 
and clarification of language itself, an abstention from unclean slogans and conditioned 
verbal reflexes. The death of the advertising agency and the propaganda bureau will be 
one of the surest signs of the birth of a new society. 

LEWIS MUMFORD (American sociologist, 1895-1990), The Conduct Of Life, 1951 


15. Political language is designed to make lies sound truthful and murder respectable, 
and to give the appearance of solidity to pure wind. 
GEORGE ORWELL (English writer, 1903-1950), “Politics and the English Language” (essay), April 1946 


16. Lying is done with words, and also with silence. 
ADRIENNE RICH (contemporary American poet), “Women and Honor: Some Notes on Lying,” 1975; On 
Lies, Secrets, And Silence: Selected Prose 1966-1978, 1979 


17. In each country the propaganda i is controlled by the state and is what the state likes. And 


what the state likes is to have you quite ready to commit murder when you’re told to. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872-1970), television interview, 1959, Bertrand Russell 
Speaks His Mind, 1960 


18. How it’s said is more important than what is said: who: says iti is more e:important) trey 
than how it’s said. Me. 8 juo halluq bar mis 


19. Propaganda is to politics what rationalization is to ‘Biology. | a 
20. The most effective propagandists believe their own lies. : 
SRC RCE KE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 
quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for. 1999, and The Random 
House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 
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Grandfather’ es Shoes 


Fiction by George Wynn 


t had been a spell since I’d heard 

from the Dutchman. So December of 

‘88 when I got the news in the one- 

man-cubicle post office next to the 
general store that he was holed up in a 
room in downtown skid row L.A., I 
packed up my camp gear in the Oregon 
woods and headed south. 

As I entered the flea-bag hotel, I was 
greeted by a familiar sight. Winos 
stretched out on tattered couches while 
pale-eyed, wasted men and a couple of 
floozies ruled the roost on the first-floor 


lobby lounge. Jewel-necked hoods 


manned the registration desk. J climbed 
up to the third floor and rapped on the 
door. : 

“It’s open.” 

Dutch was seated ina rocking chair by 
the window. He wore a Phillies baseball 
cap over his short, cropped, bristled hair. 
He was short and bony and sported a goa- 
tee. His teeth were white and false, his 
eyes a fierce brown. 

“You picked a honey of a spot,” I 
smiled. “Too: good to be true.” 

_ “Shut up,” snapped Dutch in his cus- 
tomary razor-sharp delivery. That gritty 
Harry S. Truman kick-ass vibe was vin- 
tage Dutchman. Then mellowing, “Take a 
hearty sip,” he exclaimed after he’d 
limped over to the cooler and handed me 
a large can of Foster’s Australian. Dutch 
had caught some shrapnel in the Korean 
War but he never complained. 

“It’s great,” I uttered after a forced 
gulp. eins 

“You hate it.” 

“Good to see you, Dutch.” 

“Likewise.” Dutch licked his lips, 
savoring the delicious aftertaste of his 


favorite brew. “Ain’t nothing a as ae 


ing-as‘a-sip of Kangaroo-juice:” : 

_ Eyeing him with reverence con 
reserved for parents, I realized I cared for 
him as much as my deceased father of a 


decade ago. Ever since Dutch saved my 


hitchhiking hide from a Nebraska tornado 
by hurling me into a ditch, I’d been partial 
to him. It was lonely without Dutch, my 
chiseled road compadre. The women 
came and went, dumping me like yester- 
day’s garbage, but there was always 
Dutch to lean on and boost my spirits. 


After we’d both become semi-wasted 
‘from the down-under brew Dutch offered, 


he said, “There’s a help-wanted sign at a 
shoe store coupla blocks from here. Check 
it out.” 

Two days later, in my Goodwill plaid 
suit, I was hustling shoes at Brinkman’s. 
Now Brinkman was a crotchety old bas- 
tard but at least he gave me a chance. 
Several times a week, an old, stout Asian 
man with wire-rimmed spectacles would 
mosey on in around closing time. He’d 
have four or five boxes stacked up with 
the various styles spread out. To.the 
laughter of portly Brinkman and my fel- 
low salesmen, he’d try on mismatches as 
if it was completely natural. One Friday 
night around five thirty, the old Asian 
man came in and tried on a pair of shoes, 
leaving his old pair on the floor, and casu- 
ally made his way out the door. 

“Hey you gotta pay for those,” 
screamed Brinkman who was at the back 
of the store chewing me out for something 
petty, which seems to be the natural incli- 
nation of bossy people. 

The old man seemed startled, and I 
could ‘see henwas)confused: I approached 
him and pulled out a dollar bill. “Money,” 
I enunciated slowly. “Oh money, yeah. 
Money,” he said with a bow and went 
over and paid the counter lady- -clerk. 

Brinkman and the other salesman 
laughed. “He’s on the Alzheimer’s 
express for sure,” exclaimed Brinkman as 
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Eyeing him with reverence usually reserved for parents, I 


realized I cared for him as much as my deceased father of 


a decade ago. It was lonely without Dutch. The women 


came and went, dumping me like yesterday’s garbage, but 


there was always Dutch to lean on and boost my spirits. 


the old man walked out and paraded 
around, seemingly in a daze. 
When I got off work at six, the old man 


* was still Wandering ‘atound in’ front df the 


store, so I walked him home about half a 
mile down to Little Tokyo where we were 
greeted by acupuncture billboards galore, 
a couple of sushi bars and a fancy hotel 
with Asian character lettering. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of a fish 
market, saying, “Live here, good-bye, 
thank you.” He walked in the market-café 
and began conversing with some old 
Asian men playing a strange game. 

_ Through the window, I watched two 
old men moving black and white ceramic 
stones on a thick plywood board. They sat 
rubbing elbows against the window in an 
elevated wooden section above the floor 
surrounded by bonsai plants. Standing, the 
old man from the shoe store, whistle in 
hand, would whistle every few minutes as 
if impatient that the players were taking 
too long to move. 

“Hiroshi problem with nerves,’ said a 
young, attractive woman in blue jeans, a 
white sweatshirt and red-and-blue jacket 
with ANGELS inscribed on the back. I’d 
been so immersed in watching this new 
game that I hadn’t noticed the curvy, vio- 
let-lipsticked woman coming out of the 
store. “Thank you for helping him. 
Hiroshi say you good man. You come 
inside now.” 

“What’s the name of the game?” I 
asked, seated at a black-and-white porce- 
lain table. 

“They play Go,” said the young 
woman. “It’s very popular in Japan. 
Hiroshi drink too much saki.” 

“Nobody’s perfect,” I said. 

The young woman nodded. She smiled 
at me, twirled her finger by her ear. 
“Hiroshi crazy now, but before lose wife, 
he master player.” 

“Is that so?” 

“That’s so,” said the young woman. 
“Hiroshi my grandfather.” 

“Ts that so?” 


“That’s so,” said the young woman, 


with a nod. “He live in back room. He 
clean-up man. Sweep, throw garbage out. 
He used toslive acro Sst 
apartment builldivg ¢ 
Son of bitch guests no bily my fish.” 

“You run this place by yourself?” 

“My father die, leave me this... and my 
famous name.” 

“What’s your name?” I asked raising 
my eyebrows. 

“Mae, Mae West,” she said, before 
adding, “Mae West Matzuki.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“That’s so.” 

“What your name?” 

“Kennedy Smith.” 

“Ah, famous name — Kennedy.” 

“Guess we got something in common.” 

“Guess so,” she grinned. 

“T’m hungry, you got anything to eat?” 

“Ah, finally you ask,” said a gleaming 
Mae West Matzuki. 

“Can I have some more tea?” I asked, 
tilting my head back after eating a second 


helping of rice and chicken in a big blue © 


bowl. — 

“Of course,” Mae said, pouring tea. “I 
see you like my Donburi.” 

“Very tasty,” I said rubbing my fouigue 
over my lips. 

Mae went over to the Go players and 
poured tea into their cups by the side of 
their red table. She brushed against 
Hiroshi and turned up her nose as if now 
he stank of liquor. She frowned and 
returned to me and poured again. 

I let out a big breath. “Good tea,” I 
said. I gazed at the frozen fish counter. “Is 
that salmon fresh?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Mae said, a split second betore 
Hiroshi whistled loudly. She glared at 
Hiroshi, passing her index finger across 
her throat as if it were a knife. Hiroshi 
stopped whistling, put his hands together 
in a prayer gesture and bowed. Mae con- 
tinued, “I got Japanese mackerel too, fresh 
and cheap.” 

I stood up and went over to look at the 
skinny silver-and-black fish.. 

“Five mackerel for twenty dollars,” 
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Strange 
Wanetta 


by George Wynn 


s a Western Addition girl from 
A« projects, Wanetta played in 

nearly abandoned lots, never 
imagining someday through a moon-ris- 
ing twist of fate she would end up resid- 
ing there for the endless, trash-filled, 
sleepless night. 

In cheap cafes flooded with daylight, 
she napped away insomnia and unbur- 
dened her psychic pain to artsy, liberal, 
vintage-jean types — women who 
would at first appear friendly but even- 
tually disappear, cutting her off with, “I 
don’t want to talk anymore.” 

This scenario repeated itself so often. 
Feeling low, she engaged men in con- 
versation, and to her surprise after 
appraising her full-figured body for 
upwards of an hour, they too would 
sourly announce, “I don’t want to talk 
anymore.” 

After a period of confusion and disil- 
lusionment, Wanetta made a decision to 
continue going to cafes, but now with 
pen, journal, and canvas pad, rarely look- 
ing up from her scribbling, and humming. 
When pretentious females and hungry- 
eyed males approached her she’d hush 
up, viewing them with blind blue eyes 
even though she had 20-20 vision. 

Babbling incoherently, they did not 
understand, and she-realized they never 
would. How could they? They’d never 
cared how she fared. She had recovered 
her spirit, overjoyed that she’d dared to 
get her revenge. 


said Mae. “For you. because you friend, 
fifteen dollars. “Plus a big eee oe 


ie hath rk ae os aatr Se } 


Mae seca her _— wide in a big 
smile and said, “Five dollars; salmon,” 
said Mae, “I give you good deal.” 

“Wrap ‘em up.” ; 

“Thanks,” said Mae, handing me my 
change. “Domo arrigato.” 

“What’s that mean?” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Right on,” I said, then told her where 
I lived. “Why don’t you come up and see 
me sometime?” 

“Hey, that’s my line,” Mae lashed out. 

Since you all know about the natural 
flow of love you’ll easily accept that Mae 
and I tumbled into a torrid romance. 

Months went by, then late one evening 
there was a rap on my door. It was Dutch. 
Suitcase in hand, his face stiffened. For all 
his independence and strength, Dutch still 
needed a friend. “It’s all over now. So 
long kid. I’m heading back to 
Pennsylvania.” 

Looking intensely into each other’s 
eyes, the terrible feeling hit us at the same 
time that we’d never see each other again. 

“Kennedy, you’re 29, time to settle 
down. Hell, I spent a month up on Mt. Fuji 
with a Japanese woman. She’ll treat you 
right, yes sir. You won’t be needing the 
Dutchman no more. You’re set for life.” 

Dutch not being a touchy-feely guy, I 
couldn’t give him a farewell hug, so we 
settled for a firm handshake. © 

“Hang in tough,” I said. 

“Always,” said the proud aichmon 
winking, then striding out the door, out of 
my life forever. 

In the first weeks, there was a panic in 
my head, a feeling that I wasn’t cut out to 
be settled in one place. Six months later, 
I’d adjusted and didn’t think about it any- 
more. Mae is expecting and proud. 

Nowadays, I march Hiroshi hand in 
hand to buy shoes at Brinkman’s. Nobody 
laughs. Wouldn’t you know it, Brinkman 
even gave me a raise. 
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The Prisons Across 
The San Joaquin 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


Dedicated to inmates in the state prisons at Chowchilla, 
Wasco, Delano, Corcoran, Coalinga, Taft, and Avenal. 


the prisons across the San Joaquin 
rising from the ashes of crops once there 
like the mythical phoenix 


like the nightmare they are 


dotting the landscapes of the valley towns 
they stand as bastions of “security” 
symbolizing a faith in our expertise 


to control and incarcerate 
those unable (and we do not care why) 
to live by the rules of the “free market” state 


it is said the plagues of ancient times 
took enormous toll on human life ~ 
and since their cause could not be found 


the people could only pray for some respite 
but unlike the ancients 


we believe we can control 
the pestilence that haunts our land 
so we eagerly build 


our bastions of imprisonment 


but by doing this we deceive ourselves 


Jerusalem Under a 


Waterfall of History 
by Julia Vinograd 


The centuries in Jerusalem 

collapse into each other. 

Gossiping grandmothers in rocking chairs 

on front porches knit the beards of the prophets 

into warm fuzzy sweaters; 

their war is against winter, and they’ll lose. 

This one with arthritis and her hair in a bun 

is just putting the buttons on J exemuialls near 
-she’s going to dye it pmk. ~~ ~ He 
Bedouin on their Lea iities reyes) ek 

storm thru Jerusalem as thru any desert, 

scorching sand is real, Jerusalem is only another 

mirage, too beautiful to believe. 

Jesus is apprenticed to a midwife, 

hiding in the blood of life 

from the blood of death all around him 

and trying to learn how to be reborn, 

something went wrong the last time. 

He’s very gentle, his large awkward hands shake 

when the children breathe and cry, 

cry and breathe. 

Any wall wails when blood splashes it. 

Mohammed ascends from any thrown rock. 

Saints clutter the streets doing miracles 

for spare change and not getting any. 

When Saint Francis turned all three cards into 


crowd, they chased him down the street yelling, 
he had to pick up his robe and run for it. 

All the wars come out and play in the mars 
fighting in a red sea of blood 

and never getting to the other side. 

Jerusalem picked up a white skull 

to wear in her dark hair like a gardenia 

but it crumbled at her touch. 

She stood there shuddering, lonely 

under a waterfall of history. 

It all happens at once. 

Jerusalem tied the hands of her clocks together 

| like small boys tie shoelaces. 

She knows the Lord won’t stumble into her arms, 
neither of them are lucky enough. 

Neither of them are lucky at all. 


Ellis Island, New York 
by Lynda Cobden 


Ellis Island the voice of the past surrounds us. 


in America and if it was not passed a symbol mark 


were returned to their country of origin. 
Some people turned their coats inside 
out to hide the source of their diagnosis 
that could execute their dreams for the future. 


winning queens in a 3 card monte game to please the 


A mental test was given to immigrants as they arrived 


was put on their coats and the people with disabilities 
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Art by Patrick Wolf, from The View from Here by the COH 


for the curse has not been seen 

in the prisons of the San Joaquin 
rompting us to ask 

ee Drummers in the Plaza 

by Julia Vinograd 

There’s a drummer with huge ugly rings on Every hae 

like the knuckles of a swamp spirit 5 

he found dying on the road one evening. eo ner nod 

Swamp lights lure, maybe swamp music’! get into nim 

and everyone will sink into his big hands. 

The drums are holes in the sky for many suns 

and angels roll down their thrones like wheelchairs 

while someone does a Bronx cheer on his bicycle horn 
‘cause the angels aren’t dancing. 

This guy dances faster than his madness, 

meds don’t work, nothing else works, 

but now he’s shaking his body and it’s not shaking him. 

His lips aren’t twitching, he’s smniling a oe smile. 

His madness sits on a bench, 

all its toes are thumbs, it can clench a font: into a fist 

but it can’t dance, it can’t dance and he can. 

A woman with beads in her hair and everywhere else 

sways her breasts like soft sweating choreneels: 

‘The drums are holes where a pebbie fell © ar sie 

and ripples circle like cities holding hands. 

The Alexandrian library where books are full of fire 

and fire beats to the drums. 

The Sphinx looking for a home for her kittens as they 

crawl down a saxophone to see what the sound tastes like. 

Mama eats men and music smells like breath. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon 

where the tarot’s Hanged Man is the gardener 

and he’s hopping on the xylophone. 

Bare muscled chests steaming to the sun, 

hot enough to fry a lover or a little silver fish. 

The ghost armies that march to drums are still marching _ 

but there’s wine for them here 

and laughter, 

and for us. 


how a pestilence which roams at large 
across a land 
can ever be restrained 


where man is a wolf to man? 


Another 100 Years War? 


by Nancy Warder 

false leaders call for endless war 
stones against tanks | 

blood on the steps of the church 
in Bethlehem 


a child is dying in Iraq 

from drinking dirty water 

| an old woman sits in the rubble 
of her home in Afghanistan 

and wails for her missing family 


_\ acceptable losses | af 2 
'| after all, they were in ‘our way 


why do so many hate us? 
surely we are on the side of the angels 


who will count the casualties? 


undeclared war, endless war 
on the poor and homeless 
no fine speeches 

no patriotic music 


a homeless man is dying in a freezing alley 
a child is slowly wasting away 

from lack of food and hope - 

an old woman is eating cat food 


they, too, are in our way 


who will count these casualties? 


The Shit 
by Gerardo Gomez 


So you look at me and label me a beggar, loser, 
worthless bum, and lazy fool. 


Requiem For My | 
Brother-In-Law 
by Iyanna Afrodesia-Michoacana 


When I think of you, Tito 

I see a bright, shining star 

an example for all to see. 

Salt of the earth, keeper of the hearth, 


a gentle, flowing stream 
fed from a bottomless well. 


You don’t even know me and your perceptions are 
making you feel like you're “the shit,” but in 
reality they are making you a piece of shit. 


I’ve been through college and graduated with a 
degree in Sociology. I got my masters in Philosophy, 
worked for 7 years, had a place to live, ble to eat, 
and clean clothes to wear. 


When I think of you, unsung hero, 
I see a tall, sturdy oak tree with 
ancient roots stretching back 

to father Puerto Rico 

back to mother Africa. 


I got laid off and within months, I lost it all, but I 
still kept fighting because deep down inside 


I knew I was going to be in the work force arena. . 
: Pure of heart, strong of character, 


loving and kind, 
devoted son, brother, husband, 
father, grandfather and friend ea 


I read most of the time to get myself educated and 
kept persisting. 


I lived a hard life while on the streets, but I 
learned the ropes of it. You gave the greatest gift of all 


‘ More precious than silver and ‘gold . 
Now, I am employed with a place to live. 
May you live eternally 


in our heart, in our mind. 
May your soul rest in peace 
in one love 
forever and ever 


You can’t even understand how it is to be on the 
streets or be able to survive, 

so tell me now 
who’s “the shit?” 
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A System That Discards Human Beings 


Photo by Dong Lin from his book One American Reality, Cypress Press. 


Poem to the Politician 
by Iyanna Afrodesia-Michoacana 


Tell me you politicians 
What kind of a world are you leaving our children? 
A world of war, death, destruction and despair! 


Don’t you even care? 


That they will pay a heavy price for your vice? 
You who weep and moan about the lives of the “unborn” 
While you dump your sins upon the souls of the innocent 


Dogs of war 
You’re just hypocrites! 
Who do you represent? 


Namesake ‘ait 

by Max Money | 

In search of the name (my great-great-great, 
the town’s founder) I climb to the hillock 


above the street. Middletown Rock is there 
cornered by vines and weeds, an old red. oak. | 


A startled derelict, with bottle, shuffles 

to one side, not sure; stares, wild-eyed. 

I focus on the rock, on the ancient plaque 

(the name is there), take my pictures. 

I have found my ancestor, recorded the history. 


And uncovered a brother. His name is my name, too. 
I turn away, guilt dogs 
my retreat. This is what a brother should do? 


Janet’s Journey 
by Lynda Cobden 


ere are-tears. There are fears. —- 
_There are street smarts for a woman on the street. 
She makes friends, forms coalitions, and they bond. 


They find and evaluate resources, learning to make do together. 


Her face is weathered, and her sleep is fragmented. 

She wants clean hair, fresh pores and scrubbed teeth, 

and it’s a challenge. They are walking, and walking and 
waiting in lines for food and shelter. ; 

They encourage one another continually. 

344 dollars a month does not last long. 

From the duffle bag she pulls out her rosary and 

artificial flowers. At the shelter, on the street, 

wherever she goes she knows God hears her just the same. 

As she gazes at the flower she knows there is still beauty in the 


world. There is perspective. There is a mountain of hope to climb. 


There will always be a home of faith in my heart 
and no circumstances can change that. 

Nothing can change that no matter where I am 
there will always be a home of faith in my heart. 


The Glow of Unconditional Love 
by Lynda Cobden oes 


Some people are like candles with warm flickering personalities. 
They have a glow about them winter, spring, summer or fall. 
Unconditional love flows forth from them. 

They radiate kindness. 

They are the light. 

The bill of gratitude for this unceasing commodity can 

never be paid, only by offering them light in return. 


Don’t Be Cruel 
by George Wynn 


homeless people suffer a shivering 
shameless negligence — period! 


stop the blame the victim game — now! 


Rivers of Homeless 
by Claire J. Baker 


remind me of the salmon saga: 


i’m sick of hearing homeless people are crazy 
from the mouths of conservatives 
i’m sick of hearing homeless people are crazy 
from the mouths of moderates 
i’m sick of hearing homeless people are crazy 
from the mouths of liberals 


banish their anguish 


swim against currents 

up polluted, blocked or 
diverted streams. They try _. 
with all their waning might _ 


_ to arrive at some friendly pool 


they faintly remember... 


If lucky 


they find a ladder 

climb a dam’s wall 

only to reach a blockade 

not fashioned with poor salmon 
in mind. 


RELAPSE. 
by Michael Creedon 


Here in the halfway house 
Patrick’s being tested. 

He has to piss in a cup 

and they’ll send it to the lab 
because he was acting weird | 


and his breath smelled like gin — 


a dumb thine to drink. 


My. heart goes out to him 
but he’ll be okay 

if he can find a detox 
that has a bed. 

It’s happened to me. 

I’ve been there 

more than once. 

They say three’s the charm 
but what do you say 

to fifty? 

What qualifies 

as hopelessness? 

Death, 

I guess. 


I’m perched on my branch, 
feeling the leaves tremble. 
They’re taking Patrick out now. 
I’m glad 


it’s not me. 


| }) The Radio Announce? 2:1) 9 sivebos 
by Michael Creedon 


And they had tried so DAMN HARD. 


Photo by Dong Lin from his book One American Reality, Cypress Press. 


Becoming Whole 
by Lynda Cobden 


Street Spirit, 
Heart Spirit, like a song the words reach out to us. 
Pictures, poems and first hand accounts 

give readers information to consider and mentally digest. 
Open hearts, 

Open minds, 

reach, reach through adversity, 

through trauma, 

through damage, 

through emotional hurts received 

but yea, never internalized. 

Emotional skin grows layers and layers of protection 

for dignity will not be destroyed. 

There is reaching, reaching to become whole, 

to become whole, 

Street Spirit is the 

Heart Spirit. 


He finally starts up, surprising me; 

He’s ridden this bus with headphones on 

From Shattuck and Allston, without a word, 

To where we are, College and Claremont, 

This was not the radio announcer I’ve come 

To know and love. Now he announces stentoriously, 

“A fried-egg sandwich, sliding down the gullet, 

cooked in butter, containing cucumbers. This 

is not a nutritious meal, with all the grease and fat 

that goes into it. Joe Dimaggio, now there was a guy. 
Joe Dimaggio.” He’s done it again. He’s hard to imitate, 
To even come close. He’s The Radio Announcer. . 

How does he do it? He draws nervous smiles _ 

And titters from fellow riders; some get mad, 

Feeling their space invaded. I’m just awed — 

His innocence, his perfection. He drops these little bombs, 
On the bus world, never cracking a grin, never 

Giving a glimmer that he knows 

What he’s up to. : 


I’ve heard him on all the busses, all over town, 
From almost-Alameda to Berkeley, but it’s usually 

The 51, sometimes the 43, where he delivers 

His greatest gems. He’s a generous, but reticent, man. 
Timing is everything. He has timing. He has rhythity, 

He knows time. Especially time. — 

“It’s 6:04 a.m., December 7, 1941. The armada of 
Japanese Zeroes approach Pearl Harbor while America 
Sleeps. History in the writing. An American colonel sips 
His first cup of coffee of the day and watches the 
Scanning arm of the radar scope. No blips — yet.” 

You have to be there. You have to hear his voice. 

He is in total control. There is a beautiful insanity here, 
But I would not really call it insanity. This is one of the 
Exquisite treats of riding the 51 line in Alameda County. 
‘“‘A father wants to teach his son basketball. But to teach 
Basketball, you have to know basketball.” 

The subject doesn’t matter. It’s the decorum, the drama, 
The convincing reality in the voice. It’s not what he says. 
“A fried-egg sandwich, sliding down the gullet, 

cooked in butter, containing cucumbers. This 

is not a nutritious meal, with all the grease and fat 

that goes into it. Joe Dimaggio, now there was a guy. 

Joe Dimaggio.” You had to be there, to hear him. 

The Radio Announcer. On the bus. 


The Power of Now 
by Eckhart Tolle 


New World Library, 2002 
Reviewed by Richard List 


“A time came when, for a while, I was 
left with nothing on the physical plane. I 
had no relationships, no job,.no home, no 
socially defined identity. I spent almost 
two years sitting on park Meee in a, 
state of the most intense joy.” 

That is how author Eckhart Tolle 
describes his hidden, inner life while home- 
less in his new book, The Power of Now. A 
home is not a mere physical structure. It is a 
place with love. While Tolle had no house 
during this two-year period, he found a true 
home. He had what I call real love or deep 
love. Real love is not “addictive clinging” 
or an “extremely needy condition.” Real 
love doesn’t make you suffer, the way 
addictions do. 

What is striking is that Tolle found 
himself in this state of “the most intense 
joy” while homeless for a prolonged peri- 
od. He was one of those cast-off members 
of society, seemingly adrift and aban- 
doned, one of the unhoused, unemployed 
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A New Sense of Wonder 


people mainstream society too often 
writes off as living a dead-end existence. 

Yet, like many other homeless individu- 
als, Tolle was learning and growing, flour- 
ishing even, during this nomadic period — 
discovering insights into the meaning of 
love and the depths of human nature. 

Would the Matrix program have crimi- 
nalized this guy and given him a ticket? 

He now has relationships, a house and 
a new socially defined identity: that of a 
spiritual teacher. So here we have a mod- 
ern-day person who was homeless for two 


The Terror Train 


Fiction by Nate Bernhardt 


en he regained conscious- 
ness, he saw nothing but 
blackness. He felt the flatcar 


years, and then emerged to write a won- 
derful, incredible book. 

His book has helped me a lot. It has 
practical advice on how to live better and 
more effortlessly. You will learn a great 
deal if you read this book. There is anew 


joke, a new spin on an old He “You 


can’t judge a book by its content.” I invite 
you to try to judge this book. 

In the forward to The Power of Now, 
there is this wonderful passage by Russell 
Decarlo: “A battery of scientists can get 
together and tell you about all the scientif- 
ic proof for the fact that bananas are bit- 
ter. But all you have to do is taste one, 


once, to realize that there is this whole 


other aspect to bananas. Ultimately, proof 
lies not in intellectual arguments, but in 
being touched-in some way by the sacred 
within and without. Eckhart Tolle master- 
fully opens us to that possibility.” 

I have had several extremely powerful, 
wonderful experiences while reading this - 
book. It has advice that can make life 
somewhat easier to live. When people dis- 
cover “the power of now,” life is given 
new depth, a new sense of wonder. 


_ The Power of Now can be purchased at 
Cody’s Books in Berkeley, or contact the pub- 
lisher, New World Library, at (800) 972-6657. 
Their website is: www newworldlibrary.com. 


two old men, rolling around the flatcar, 
locked in the devil’s embrace. 

After a few minutes of scuffling, he 
grabbed the Greek by his ears and 


the flatcar until it sounded like he was 
shaking a death rattle. He killed the 


smashed his head against the floor of 


rumbling under him and realized the 
train must be going through a tunnel. 
Then he remembered the Greek had said 
something before he died. But what? 
The memory of the Greek’s last words 
was as elusive as that distant point 
where the railroad tracks come together. 

He’d stumbled across the Greek 
along the tracks the day before and 
they’d pooled their money for more 
wine. Then they ransacked a dumpster 
behind a drugstore, popping pills by 
the handfuls and washing them down 


Greek in an insane rage and strangled 
the scrawny corpse until the flesh grew 
cold in his hands. 

He smelled his hands in the dark- 
ness and vomited up the rest of the 
drugs and booze, leaving him with the 
bitter taste of the dry heaves. But the 
exact words the Greek had gasped 
before he died could never be purged 
— only remembered. 

Fragments of the night before sliced 
through his mind like shards... the insis- 
tent nagging of the train whistle... the 


with even more wine. 


Rise in Hate Crimes Against Homeless 


fom page one 


pmore aad warm. He was a popular 
figure along Main Street in Ventura and 
the beachfront. A group of surfers also 
‘held a tribute that drew a large crowd near 
the water’s edge near Surfers Point. 
The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) recently released the 
annual publication, HATE: A Report of 
‘Hate Crimes and Violence Against 
Homeless People in the United States: in 
2001. The report found in 29 cities across 
the country there were 79 acts of hate 


crimes and/or violence committed against . 


people experiencing homelessness, 18 of 
which resulted in death. 

The report also compiles news reports 
such as Hector Robles’ for the year 2001 
and lays out recommendations to ensure 
that one of the most vulnerable groups in 
our society — people without permanent 
housing — are protected against hate 
crimes and violent acts. The report aims to 
educate lawmakers, advocates and the pub- 
lic about the problem of hate crimes and 
violence against people who are homeless. 

Alarming stories have come to the 
attention of advocates and homeless shelter 
workers from around the country. Shelters 
have received increasing reports of men, 
women and even children being harassed, 
kicked, set on fire, beaten to death, and 


even decapitated. Over the last three years 
alone (1999 through 2001) there have been 
110 murders of people experiencing home- 
lessness — all perpetrated by non-home- 
less individuals, and another 140 victims of 
non-lethal violence in 82 cities from 32 
states ‘and Puerto Rico. The youngest vic- 
tim was four months old; the oldest was a 
74-year-old man. 

The youngest was a four-month- old 
baby who fell victim when a fire-bomb 
was thrown through the window of a tran- 
sitional housing shelter, killing an entire 
family. This heinous crime not only took 
innocent lives, but also made three other 
families (15 people in all) homeless again. 
Three youth (ages 14-19) are prime sus- 
pects in this triple murder. 

“These horrific acts of hate crimes and 
violence against people experiencing 
homelessness must end now. We must 
ensure the protection of civil rights for 
everyone, regardless of their economic 
circumstances or housing status,” said 
Donald Whitehead, executive director of 
NCH, the first formerly homeless, 
African-American to hold this position. 

Whitehead said, “People who are forced 
to live and sleep on the streets for lack of an 
appropriate alternative are in extremely vul- 
nerable situations. We cannot stand idly by 
while these unjust crimes are committed 
(against) people in economic crisis.” 


Inevitably, after the booze, drugs 
and money ran out, they fought. 
' Pointlessly and viciously they fought; 


shrieking of the wheels on the rails as 
the train rounded a bend... 


gasping those odious last words. 


~The term ‘hate crime’ generally con- 
jures up images of cross burnings and 
lynching, swastikas on Jewish syna- 
gogues, or horrific murders of gay men. 
The Hate Crimes Statistics Act of 1990 
mandates the Justice Department to col- 
lect data from law enforcement agencies 
about crimes that “manifest evidence of 
prejudice based upon race, religion, sexu- 
al orientation, or ethnicity.” Gender and 
disability. are included in the Fair Housing 
Act’s criminal provisions. 

Hate Crimes are commonly called 
bias-motivated crimes, referring to the 
prejudice of the perpetrator against the 
victim’s real or perceived grouping or cir- 
cumstance. There is currently no federal 
criminal prohibition against violent 
crimes directed at individuals because of 
their housing status. 

NCH calls on Congress for a General 
Accounting Office (GAO) investigation 
into the nature and scope of violent acts 
and crimes that occur against people expe- 
riencing homelessness. A GAO study is 
urgently needed to shed light on this 
frightening trend. These horrific acts of 
violence threaten the lives of the over 3.5 
million women, men, and children experi- 
encing homelessness each year. The study 
would examine perpetrators’ behavior, 
beliefs, and prevention strategies. 

Additionally, if victims know that a 
system is in place to prosecute such 
crimes, they are more likely to come for- 


the Greek 
under him, clawing up at his face and 
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by George Wynn 

with an old book in his hand 
he sits in St. Anthony’s for lunch 
and says a prayer: 

i realize life is unfair 

my sweet lord but 

please allow me just 

once to rejoice and 

dine in a fine 

restaurant of my choice 

and read James Joyce 


San Francisco Merchant 
by George Wynn 
damn — it’s wrong 
camping out at night 
stirring up such a fuss 
pretending to belong 
what a revolting sight 


why don’t they go 
across the bridge 

and live in the 
courtyards of the poor 
far, far from our door 


give us back Market Street 
our tourist image 


Now the train stopped and he heard 
the jangling of a railroad crossing 
bell... automobile noises... a siren. 

He struggled to force the evidence of 
his senses into the tunnel of his wishful- 
thinking mind. He was in a tunnel. That 
explained the blackness. It was a big 
tunnel. That explained the crossing and 
the cars and the siren. Now he heard the 
sound of a jumbo jet roaring overhead. 

The truth was as obvious as the top. 
line of an eye chart. Now the train start- 
ed and it hit him like an unexpected 
blow to the back of the head. During 
20 years of drinking and doping, he 
had always feared he’d never see 
another sunrise. Now he knew it. 

The train would rumble on forever 
through the. blackness to the mocking 
last words of the guy who'd lost the 
fight and lost his life. That hideous fact 
forced from between clenched and 
dying teeth: “You’re blind, damn you. 
You’re blind!” 


ward torrepartdhese crimes. Citizens»who 
are forced to live and sleep on the streets 
for lack of an appropriate alternative are 
in an extremely,.vulnerable. situation, and 
it is unacceptable that they are not protec 


_ed by hate crime prevention ‘laws. 


The National Coalition for “the 
Homeless recommends that the following 
actions be taken: 

1. A public statement by the U.S. 
Department of Justice acknowledging that 


_ hate crimes and/or violence against people 


experiencing homelessness is a serious 
national trend. 

2. A GAO investigation into the nature 
and scope of violent acts and crimes that 
occur against homeless people. 

3. A database to be maintained by the 
U.S. Department of Justice, in cooperation 
with the National Coalition for the 
Homeless, to track hate crimes and violence 
against people who become homeless. 

4. Sensitivity training at police acade- 
mies and departments nationwide for 
trainees and police officers on how to deal 
effectively and humanely with people who 
become homeless in theit Communities. | 

5. Inclusion of housing, Aree i 
hate crimes legislation. 


Lisa Davis is a Civil: Rights Organive for 
the NCH. To obtain:a copy. of the report-on 
Hate Crimes, write to: National Coalition for 
the Homeless, 1012 14th St. NW Suite 600. 
Washington, DC 20005-3471. Phone: (202) 
737-6444. Web: www nationalhomeless.ors 
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Homelessness on the Rise in the East Bay 


from page one 


Alameda County, the most recent data 
estimate that between 9,000 and 12,000 
people are looking for emergency housing 
services on any-given night. It is estimat- 
ed that between 35,000 and 45,000 people 
are horneless in Alameda County at some 
time during the year. 

The California Department of Housing 
and the Association of Bay Area 
Governments have determined that almost 
10,000 new units of affordable housing 
are needed over the next five years in 
order to meet the needs of Alameda 
County’s very-low-income population. 
This is in addition to housing needed for 
low- and moderate-income households. 

Because of this great need for afford- 
able housing, the Alameda County Board 
of Supervisors has declared Alameda 
County in a Housing state-of-emergency. 

In both Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties, service agencies report that an 
increasing number of homeless people 
- work in low-wage occupations. These 
_ workers include child-care and elder-care 
_ providers, retail sales clerks, waiters and 
other food service personnel. Over pro- 
longed periods of time, their low wages put 
them dangerously close to homelessness. 

The growing disparity between housing 
costs and income have created a growing 
crisis for countless renters in the East Bay, 
as shown by the following facts. 

* A single parent earning the mini- 
mum wage of $6.75 an hour would have 
to work 138 hours per week to be. able to 
afford a two-bedroom apartment. Half of 

the renters in Alameda and Contra Costa 

- counties cannot afford to pay these rents. 
¢ Poor renters’ incomes have dropped by 
over 19 Pee between 1989 and 1998, 


reported the California Budget Project. 

« Eighty percent of-seniors spend 
“well in excess” of the HUD recommend- 
ed 30 percent of their annual income on 
rent, according to the “Consolidated Plan: 
Alameda County HOME Consortium.” 

+ In Fremont, 35 percent of the home- 
less surveyed in 1999 had some college or 
graduate level education, as documented in 
“Hidden Homeless of Fremont,” published 
by the Tri-City Homeless Coalition. 

Finding and keeping affordable hous- 
ing in the East Bay is nearly impossible 
for the working poor. Those of us who 


have no income or who are living on 


Social Security or Disability Insurance are 
having an extremely difficult time finding 
decent and affordable housing. 
Emergency housing resources are always 
operating at or above capacity and often 
must refer those in need to services in 
other Bay Area counties. There is a criti- 
cal need for the creation of new affordable 
housing throughout the East Bay. 

Unfortunately, policies promoting the 
construction of affordable housing often 
target people earning up to 80 percent of 
the area’s median income, while the hous- 
ing needs of the poorest and those. work- 
ing at low-wage jobs are not prioritized. 
The lack of sufficient and stable income is 
perhaps the greatest indicator of vulnera- 
bility to the housing crisis. 

It is clear that we all need to work 
together to address these issues. Here are 
some things you can do: 

* Encourage city councils and city and 
county housing staffs to implement policies 
that require 15-25 percent of new housing 
built in your city to be affordable to house- 
holds earning $35,000 or less per year. 

¢ Let your county supervisor know 


that you support countywide efforts to 


prevent and eliminate homelessness. 
~ Learn more about the homeless pop- 
ulation in your city. Make sure that your 


city’s Housing Element includes concrete 


policies and strategies that will meet the 
needs of the working poor and homeless 
in your community. 

+ Support local ordinances that require 
good cause for eviction. 


East Bay Housing Organizations 
(EBHO) and similar groups have orga- 
nized events during Affordable Housing. 
Week to acknowledge the need for afford- 
able housing and the contributions it 
makes to the well-being of communities. 

EBHO is a 15-year-old affordable 
housing advocacy coalition dedicated to 
expanding and preserving the supply of 
decent, affordable housing in Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties. EBHO’s 
members are behind many of the innova- 


tive affordable housing advocacy efforts ~ 


in the community. 

EBHO’s membership is made up of 
140 organizations and individuals and 
includes nonprofit housing developers, 
development consultants, fair housing 
agencies, tenant organizations, faith-based 
groups, housing counseling agencies, 
architects, homeless and tenant advocates 
and service providers, neighborhood orga- 
nizations, municipal housing staff, finan- 
cial institutions and elected officials. 

EBHO sponsors Affordable Housing 
Week in the East Bay as part of its educa- 
tion campaign. During Affordable 
Housing Week, a series of open houses, 
tours and public events gives the public an 
opportunity to see affordable housing for 
themselves; meet housing officials, devel- 
opers, managers, and residents; and learn 
about important housing policy issues. 

Since Affordable Housing Week began 
in 1997, over 2,000 people have partici- 


Bars in associated events, and thousands 
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The Tallest Flag 
by Claire J. Baker 


We the People 
engage in conflict 
on so many frantic fronts: 
the homeless... 
disabled... 
displaced... 
No pets or kids in rental units... 
Afghans... 
Palestinians, Jews... 
etc. 
etc. 
etc. 


With courage 

and compromise we could 
climb to the top of 

the Human Ladder, 


realize a tremendous unified All... 

an All-Inclusive Flag : 

flying across the whole 
UNIVERSAL SKY. 


help’s appreciated 
by Randy Fingland 


a small boatload 

- of money 
will remain 
in your wallet 
if you spend today 
while prices 
on solicitations 
such as this one 
are slashed 


have heard about affordable housing 
issues through media coverage. 

Attached is’a list of planned Affordable 
Housing Week events that will be open to 
the eee Pleasé call EBHO at (510) 

830 for. more information. Se 
' r a ao ) 


Affordable Housing Week ire the East Bay 
Scheduled Events — June 1 to June 9, 2002 


Saturday, June 1 
9:30-2:00 p.m. 


June 5, Wednesday 


11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


Open House at Oakland Point Apartments. 963 Center Street, West: Oakland. Call (510) 
287-5353 ext. 254 for more info. Sponsored by EBALDC and Jubilee West. 


Affordable Housing and Smart Growth in Fremont. Bus tour of Fremont’s current and 
potential affordable housing developments. Space is limited. Please call (5 AY) 663-3830 to 
make a reservation. Sponsored by Greenbelt Alliance and EBHO. 


10:00 a.m. 
do Pour of East Bay Habitatifor» Humanity, Crockett. Visit the Site near the C & H Sugar 
Company. Call (510) 251-6308 for more information. 


11:30 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. 
fa Contra eel iN eo Housing Forum. Tune in to Channels 10, 18, 19, and 27. 


osto 


oe 30 p m. 6: 30. p. m. 

Benefit & Open House at Adeline Loft Apartments, Oakland. Join AHA for a wine tasting 
and tour of affordable live/work development. For more information and reservations we 
Affordable Housing Associates: (510) 649-8500 


Sunday, June 2 

Bishop John Cummins issues a Pastoral Call to Catholics and all people of good will to 
respond to the housing crisis. For more information call the Catholic Housing Initiative (510) 
768-3164. 


Housing Sabbath. Faith communities respond to the affordable housing crisis in Contra Costa 
County. For more information call the Marin Interfaith Counsel (415) 209-6278. Sponsored by 
the Association of Homeless and Housing Service Providers. 


Monday, June 3 

7:30 a.m. 

Leadership Breakfast for Contra Costa Elected Officials, Concord. This invitation-only, 
round-table discussion will focus on building community support for affordable housing. 
Sponsored by Bank of America and Pyatok Associates and the Association of Homeless and 
Housing Service Providers. 


11:00 a.m. 

Interfaith Press Conference, Oakland. Leaders of faith communities throughout the East Bay 
announce efforts to address the housing crisis. St. Mary’s Center, 635 22nd Street. For more 
information , contact the Catholic Housing Initiative (510) 768-3 164. 


12-1:00 p.m. 
Affordable Housing Lunchtime Celebration in Oakland City Hall Plaza. Join us for music and 
celebrate the successes of affordable housing. Call (510) 663-3830 for more information. 
Sponsored by Just Cause Oakland, Saint Mary’s Center and EBHO. 


4-6:00 p.m. 
Open House at Crescent Park Family Resource Center, Richmond. 5004 Hartnett Avenue. 


For more information call (415) 258-1800. Sponsored by EAH. 


12:00 p.m. 

Music & Affordable Housing in the Park, Concord. Affordable housing informational fair dur- 
ing Music in the Park at Todos Santos Plaza, between Sabrio and Willow Pass Road. Call (925) 
335-0698 for info. p SeoUsoree by the ese au Homeless and Housing Service A DHESS. 


4-5:30 p.m. 

Gifts of the Streets — Children’s Art from the Henry Robinson Muilti-Service Cuter at 
the Oakland Museum of California. Opening reception for an exhibit which runs June 1 - 
July 28. For more info call (510) 663-3830. Sponsored by Oakland City Councilmember Nancy 
Nadel, EBHO, the Alameda County-wide Homeless Continuum of Care, the Museum of 
Children’s Art (MOCHA), Operation Dignity, and the Oakland Museum of California. 


une 6, Thursda 
9:00 - 1:30 p.m. 
Opening Our Hearts, Opening Our Minds: Faith Communities Welcome Affordable 
Housing, Oakland. An interfaith event on the role of East Bay faith communities and the housing 
crisis. James Irvine Conference Center, 353 Frank H. Ogawa Plaza. Call (510) 663-3830 for reser- 
vations and info. Spo by EBHO, Catholic Housing Initiative, and fees Initiative. 


11:30 a.m. 
Open House at Herb White Way, Pittsburg. Reception and walking tour on the corner of West 
Eighth St. Call (925) 288-0112 for info. Sponsored by Mount Diablo Habitat for Humanity. 


12:00-2:00 p.m. 
Open House at Bancroft Senior Homes, Oakland. 5636 Bancroft Avenue. Call (510) 649- 
8500 for info. Sponsored by Christian Church Homes and Affordable Housing Associates. 


2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Open House at Caldera Place, Concord. 2401 Bonifacio Avenue. (510) 841-4410 for info. 
Sponsored by Resources for Community Development, Mikiten Architecture and City of Concord. 


3:00-6:00 p.m. 

Open House at Linden Street Homes and Paul & Inez Neighborhood Garden, Oakland. 
3032 Linden Street. (510) 548-7878 for more info. Sponsored by Northern California Land 
Trust, Oakland Butterfly Urban Gardeners, Afro American Construction Workers Association. 


June 8, Saturday 

1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

Arts and Housing Alive! Affordable Housing Supports Berkeley’s Artists. Arts festival and 
affordable housing fair. Call (510) 663-3830 for more info. Sponsored by EBHO, City of Berkeley 
Housing Department, Affordable Housing Associates, League of Women Voters, BOSS, Jubilee 
Restoration, Northern California Land Trust, Resources for Community Development. 


June 9, Sunday 

2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Ever Wonder Where Your Children Will Live? Affordable Housing Forum, Pleasant Hill, 
Christ the King Church, corner of Brandon Rd. and Gregory Lane. Call (925) 335-0698 for 
info. Sponsored by the Interfaith Social Justice Alliance. 
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Sleeping Banned in Isla Vista by Parks District 


Daniel Cardenas in front of his colorful portrait painted by a local artist at the Isla Vista tent village. 


by Becky Johnson 


omeless people steadfastly 

remained in their encampment 

in Estero. Park despite a vote in 

late April by the Isla Vista 
Recreation and Parks District that banned 
sleeping in all parks. The tent city in Isla 
Vista, an unincorporated community near 
Santa Barbara was set up.on January 27, 
2002, shortly after two homeless people 
died in a three-week period; the first one 
died on Christmas night and the second 
on January 12. [See “Isla Vista Tent City 
Arises After Homeless Deaths,” Street 
Spirit, April 2002.] 


roa We eS, residents have continued to 


keep t é ‘encampment. alive in thé ACE OF 


repeated threats by the police to evict and 
arrest the camp dwellers. On February 5, 
police issued citations to.seven people for 
illegal camping, yet the undaunted camp 
‘dwellers continued to hold their ground. 
Not even the newly enacted, draconian 
sleeping ban has broken. their resolve. 

Immediately after the Isla Vista 
Recreation and Parks District voted on 
April 18 to ban sleeping, Chris Omer, a 
resident of the tent village, vowed that 
homeless people would remain because 
they have nowhere else to go. He said, 
“We're looking to a higher authority or a 
higher law, which is basically people’s 
right to live.” 

The tent village emerged in part 
because heavy real-estate development 
has pushed homeless people out of the 
empty fields. and vacant lots they used to 
inhabit in Isla Vista, a densely populated 
area that is home to the University of 
Ca fornia at Santa Barbara. —- 
sited the homeless encamp- 


were crammed with cars, and everywhere 
kids, teenagers, and young adults were 
biking, skateboarding, or cruising by in 
cars. A homeless campground here? It 
seemed so densely populated. 

Finally,-I found a pathway behind two 


buildings, and there I was, in the tent vil- 


lage. To the left and to the right were 
closely packed tents, most of them quite 
small. In the center, a ring of logs was 
filled with flowers, a small stuffed animal, 
and several candles burning even though 
it was still daytime. The light of the can- 
dies in the misty afternoon glimmered on 
each other and the flowers. 

In the kitchen, a table was laden with 
food. Bread, nuts and fruit were immedi- 
ately visible. I also saw a hotpad which 
implied a source of electricity. I was met 
by activist Jenny Jett, her red hair high- 
lighted in the slight sunglow burning 


through the fog under a canopy of oak . 


‘Isla. Vista i in mid-April, the streets 


trees. The entire area could not have been 
more than one-quarter of an acre. 

I was introduced to Dorothy, a short 
Latino woman who had lived in her van 
with her dog until someone burned her out 
about three weeks ago. “I love it here!” she 
burst out. “I feel so much safety here.” 
Mauru eyed my camera equipment suspi- 
ciously. He told me that he was in charge 
of security and whenever the press came 
into the camp, only the worst images, or 
the smallest problems were focused on and 
highlighted in the subsequent broadcast. 

The camp residents looked at the can- 
dles and then at me, and finally told me the 
hard news. Two people had died in the last 
three weeks. No one really knows why. A 
man named Dennis diéd on April 6 and the 
nea a woman named Kit, died on April 
12, only two days before my arrival. Two 
deaths. How will the enemies of the home- 
less hold this against them, I wondered. 


ed sanctuary, and he says he “feels perse- 
cuted” by the park district’s decision to out- 
law sleeping outdoors. Vowing to stay, 
Cardenas says it is a basic political right to 
be able to live and sleep and survive. 

The two camp residents who didn’t 
survive weigh heavily on his mind, 
Cardenas says somberly. He was shaken 
by the two deaths in April, and says it 
strengthens his determination to work for 
the right of homeless people to have a 
safe, secure place to live in peace. 

I am introduced to Gordon who has a 
nice set-up. He has a larger pop-up tent 
and a smaller pup tent. Both are covered 
over on top with a canopy. “I’m an able- 
bodied man,” Gordon tells me, “And they 
came at me with a two-by-four.” He tells 
of a string of experiences with groups of 
youth who harmed or tried to harm him or 
the people he knew who live outdoors. “I 
feel safe here.” 


The Isla Vista encampment has provided safety from the 
elements and safety from the predatory violence directed 
against largely defenseless homeless persons with nowhere 


to run. People who have never been homeless in their lives 


have voted to eliminate one of the only refuges available. 


They have two cellphones in the camp, 
they tell me. “We called 911 as soon as 
we found her,” they said. A short, Latino 
man adds “and I tried to revive her.” Kit’s 
bereaved partner, Dave, sits looking out 
of his tent. Obviously shaken, he is being 


comforted by two other men and they talk 


softly as the evening light begins to fade. 
I see a man; a heavy-set woman with 


Tong black hair and a cheerful face, and a 


small child in a stroller smile and wave as 
they leave the camp. “How many children 
live here?” I ask Allen, who. Dorothy insists 
is the leader of the camp. Just the one over 
here he says, pointing to another tent. 

“But what about those people who just 
left?” T ask. “Oh, they are day people,” 
Allen answers. “They have a place they 
can go to at night but don’t have a place 
to be during the day.” So the tent village 
is a day center as well. 

Daniel Cardenas is the camp historian. 
He pulls out files with newspaper clip- 
pings and shows me copies of camping 
ordinances he has been studying. A decal 
on his tent depicts a lion and is inscribed 
“The Lion of Judah.” 

Cardenas is a longtime, well-known Isla 
Vista resident, and is homeless because his 
monthly disability income can’t pay rent 
given the area’s high housing costs. The 
tent village has provided him a badly need- 


“T heard that about two months ago 
near Santa Barbara they found the body of 
a homeless man in a ditch,” says 
Lawrence Suhr, an older man who also 
worries about groups of thugs who prey 
on homeless people. “They figured he’d 
been there for about a week before they 
found him, in a terrible state of decay. 
They don’t know how he died.” Lawrence 
has lived in the area his whole life, but the 
authorities now consider him a transient. 

Dorothy, after-:much persuading, con- 
sents to show the remnants of the burns on 
her hand from when her van caught fire. “T 


live in my van because they won’t take my ~ 


dog in the shelter,” she says. A sweet, 


relaxed dog lazes on his leash, ears prick-_ 


ing slightly when Dorothy mentions his 
name. “I was sleeping when they threw a 
firecracker in my van,” Dorothy recites. “If 
my dog hadn’t nipped me on the leg, I 
could’ve burned to death right there.” 

She lost everything in the van fire. 
Some others parked nearby saw two sus- 
pects run off from the van just before it 
caught fire. “We couldn’t even get the 
police to take a report,” said a longhaired 
man who is very slender. 

The evening light is gone now. The 
candles flicker against the colorful flow- 
ers and off the faces of the campers here. 
Their lined faces and the mist in their eyes 


“All we ask for is a cafe place to sleep.” Sign at the Isla Vista ee 


tells a tale of all Hey have ‘seen: and cal 
they have suffered. : [face 

On April 18, Isla Vista Recreation and 
Parks District board members voted 3-2 to 
ban sleeping in all parks in the area. They 
did not vote on the side of the many lives 
who have found a safe haven at the tent 
village. The encampment has provided 
safety from the elements and safety from 
the macho, swaggering, and at times 
predatory violence that manifests when 
beer-drinking groups of teenagers come 
across a largely defenseless homeless per- 
son with nowhere to run. 

The ordinance that passed outlaws 
sleeping in any park in the district between 
a half-hour after sunset to 6 a.m., and those 
cited ate banned from any park for 12 
hours after the citation is issued. “One of 
the board members, Oriana, said that the 
board cannot deal with the liability of hav- 
ing campers in the park,” said Jett. 

“They said that if they allowed people 
to sleep or camp in the park, homeless 
people would flock here from all over. 
And this in a county that offers no ser- 
vices. The closest shelter, 15 miles away 
in Santa Barbara, closed earlier in April 
dumping 150 people on the streets.” 

The very existence of the tent encamp- 
ment is threatened by the whims of a few 
members of a park board. People who have 
never been homeless in their lives have 
voted to eliminate one of the only refuges 
available. Board members, who if they; had 
voted for the tent village, would undoubted- 
ly have faced some nasty e-mails from 
those whose standards are too high to allow 
homeless people to sleep outside. 

Jett described what happened at the 


meeting. “There was a lot of testimony 


from the public. I would say 80 percent 
were in favor of the homeless. People 
were very eloquent. But the ugliest thing 
that happened was when two little girls 
got up to speak. They couldn’t have been 
over eight, and they were reading off 


‘cards that we suspected the parents had 


written for them. They said they didn’t 
want a homeless campground near their 
school, which it isn’t. It’s at least a half 
mile away. They said they were afraid to 
come into a park if they knew homeless 
people were there.” 

“Another reason the board cited were 
zoning restrictions. as a reason to enact the 
ordinance. I asked them if they had any let- 
ters claiming we were violating any zoning 
regulations. They didn’t even have one.” 

Jett says the campers are considering 
putting a referendum on the ballot, and 
are also considering a civil rights lawsuit. 


“Tf you know of any civil rights attorneys, 


put them in touch with us. We need 
them.” 


